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The High Court, Calcutta. 
Public Works of 





India. 
ATTERS archi- 
Gp tectural and 
‘(4, constructional 
do not go on 


room and retiring-rooms, attorneys’ rooms, native | and day. The concrete, however, was eventu- 
pleaders’ rooms, petty jary-rooms, a private | ally put in on the top of a blue clay stratum of 
office for the registrar, and a room for the Chief| considerable thickness and tenacity, and was 
Justice’s clerk, with a number of bath-rooms and | then paved with large flagstones, upon which the 
other subsidiary conveniences. The corridor at | solid mass of brick foundations was commenced 
the south front is for the private use of the| At a higher level near the ground, the founda- 
judges, who will thus be able to communicate | tions were again paved with stone, so that the 
with one another without mixing with the| tower might be set out with great accuracy. 
public, We have already stated that the height of the 
Of the two largest courts, one will be used for tower, as designed, is 230 ft., its total weight 
cases on the original jurisdiction side, the other | is estimated at 600 tons, and its pressure on the 
for cases on the appellate side. They are each | earth is about 1} ton to the superficial foot. 
82 ft. long, 72 ft. wide, and 50 ft. in height, and; The high-pitched roofs are all of iron, with 
contain 200,000 cubic feet of air, being thus much | strong cast-iron plates, on the same principle as 
larger than our Houses of Lords and Commons. in the roofs of the Houses of Parliament. The 
Ventilation by the natural process has been estimate for the building was originally 18 lacs, 
attended to in these courts by means of the but it was ordered to be reduced to 16 lacs, or 
following expedient. At a height of 30 ft. from 160,0001. 
the floor, runs a clearstory all round the Mr. Granville’s five years’ engagement with 








LASS: quite satisfac- 
torily in India. 
With every 
disposition to) 
listen to both | 
sides, we can- | 
not resist the | 
impression that 

the Department. 
of Public Works 

requires great 
reform. It is 

composed 
chiefly of a mi- 

litary element ; everything smacks and smells 

military ; and the assertion that reaches us from 

all quarters is that “ The few civil engineers are 

snubbed and made to eat humble pie to military | 
chief engineers, who really do nothing but sit 
at office and write minutes and reports, and _ 
carry out a system of scarlet tape unknown even 

in red-tape England.” 

We are disposed to think there should be a| 
separate architectural division in the Public 
Works Department, as there is for railways and 
for irrigation works. 

The building we illustrate in our present 
number is the new Calcutta High Court, designed 
by Mr. Walter L. Granville, late architect to the 
Government of Bengal, and which is now nearly 
ready for the roof.* It is on the site of the old 
Supreme Conrt, facing the Eden Gardens, and 
promises to be a handsome addition to the 
public buildings of the city. In plan it ia a 
rectangular parallelogram, whose sides measure, 
respectively, 420 ft. by 290 ft. It therefore 
covers nearly three acres of ground. The build- 
ing has three stories, and is 88 fc. high from the 
road to the parapet. The large central tower is | 
36 ft. square, and 230 feet in height. The 





court. This clearstory will permit the upper the Government, during which time he has 
part of the court to be left open to the out- designed and superintended a large number of 
side air, except during violent storms, when the public buildings, terminated last year, and was 
openings can be closed. This system of top not renewed, though this and other edifices 
lighting and ventilating by means of a verandah remain unfinished. The works at the High 
or clearstory half-way up the room was first Court are being carried on under the superin- 
introduced by Mr. Granville, at the large tendence of Mr. Barnfather, the executive engi- 
waiting-hall of the Eastern Bengal Railway neer of the Second Presidency Division. This 
Station at Sealdah, Calcutta. In addition to this really seems neither fair nor wise. The architect- 
natural mode of ventilation, a high-pitched roof designer has almost a prescriptive right to 
is added, plated with iron, over the ceiling of the | superintend the execution of his own designs. 
court, under the impression that as the iron | At any rate, it is scarcely likely that the Depart- 
plates become heated by the sun, the interior of | ment of Public Works, to whom the buildings 
the roof will act as a furnace, and will draw up| are now confided, will be able to carry out the 
the heated air from the court below, through ' designs in their true spirit of integrity or with 
orifices made in the ceiling, and that this heated | sufficient architectural ability, as their officers 
air will then escape outside. are all ordinary engineers, and not one of them, 
The smaller courts, libraries, and other rooms, ‘it is asserted, has any knowledge of architecture, 
on this floor, are all nearly 30 ft. high. On save as an amateur. 
the third story, chambers facing the south are Leaving this particular case, we would refer 
provided for barristers. This will be a source to some letters touching the Public Works 
of revenue to the court. Department brought to us by the last mail. 
A few words on the construction of the baild- | Works of great cost, such as State railways and 
ing will probably be acceptable. The walls are canals, are about to be commenced, and great 
of bricks obtained from the Government brick- concern is manifested lest the direction of these 
yard at Acra; they are of good quality, and the should not be confided to proper hands. In view 
work is strong and sound. The walls on the of these works the Department, it is asserted, 
lower story are faced on three sides, viz., south, have prevailed on the Home Governmeat to 
east, and west, with a sandstone quarried from send out a batch of sixty Royal Engineers, and 
Barakur. Stone is used as a facing to the lower are industriously representing that civil engi- 
story in preference to the cheaper method of neers are not to be trusted with the expenditure 
sand-plastering, on account of the rapid disinte- of public money, unless military men are set over 
gration of all brick and plaster work situated in them to watch them. However this may be, it 
the lower strata of the Calcutta atmosphere. It is certain they have published the following 
is well known that, at almost all seasons of the notification in the Gazette :— 
yeor in Calentia, there i mone or mane» cortape «* Whereas the Governor-General in Council is given to 
saline nitrogenous miasma rising, chiefly at understand that in the Civil Engineering profession in 
night, about 16 ft. or 20 ft. above the ground, Eneland,%t is « recomnied. Pract to snes reccies 
which affects most injariously every building in addition to the salaries paid them by their employers, 
commission on contracts given out, or stores and materials 


in the town. By the use of stone, expensive ordered or inspected by them, and other like pecuniary 
considerations for services done, or intended to be done, 


i i 5 | periodi i ided. the first 
interior quadrangle measures 235 ft. by 145 ft., periodical repairs are avoided. On the omepemeens Seriens dese, as Keaniee ee eon 


and has vaulted cloisters or corridors all round floor stone is used up to the springing of the \.+eas a considerable number of ci quginocts, who 
ies ; i i | wi i ins. have practised in England, have lately been employed by 
on the two lower stories ; whilst, on the third, windows, also in the arches and quoins. The - = pony cena wap Beene pe pea 


the corridors are on two sides only. There are plinths, arches, string-courses, and corbels of the neers is likely to increase ; it 1s hereby notified for general 


Pe oa 





ao ein ope ec tn 2 cana Scie 5 


six large carriage entrances, vaulted and 
lined with stone, to the interior quadrangle; | 
these form the chief entrances for the public. | 
The building, however, may be entered through 
the large tower, and through six doorways placed 
in the south verandahs. There are also two 
doorways to the north and two private entrances, 
with separate staircases, for the judges. Carriages 
will not be permitted to remain in the courtyard, 
but will proceed to shelter under carriage-sheds, 
to be built in the avenues and gardens it is pro- 
posed to lay out on the maidan. The rooms on 
the ground floor are set apart for clerks’ offices, 
principally natives, and the heavy records of the 
courts. The tower above the ground floor will 
be used as the depository for wills and other 
valuable records. 

On the first floor there are in all seven courts 
of law, with retiring-rooms for the judges, a 
judges’ library, a bar-library, with consultation- 








* See pp. 866, 867, 


information that every person in the service of the 


a l are of stone. Inside, a baci d onal — Government in the Public Works Department in any part 
tity of stone is used, which is to be regertted ; but ‘of British India, weaties ve hd - mrt ae —y 

; : his sal r pay, as regulated by the rules of the Depart- 
eneny apparently demanded a sacrifice, coms pec fea the ex dd fete or defined in any agreement with 


i i : so plaster is being the Secretary of State for India in Council, and whether 
leapt —w P S it is drawn wholly or in part in the Public Works Depart- 


substituted for stone in maby places where it ment, or the Military Department, Dy be his sole legal 
i remuneration; and that the receipt of commission, or any 
See wt he. Wea thd one eh Se woes other consideration whatever, directly or indirect! y, on 


area upon which the building now rests was exca- gecount of any business or transaction in which he shall 
be concerned in behalf of the Government, whether in 


vated to a uniform depth of 6 ft. (except in cer- Indie or eleewhere, is prohibited.” 


tain parts), and then filled in with good concrete, | 
which was strengthened very greatly by twotiers| This hascausedgreatanger. One correspond. 


of stout hoop-iron interlaced, the meshes being ent writes :—‘‘ We are fairly staggered by the 
18 in. square. This concrete mass formed a solid | andacity of this aggression, when we remem- 
plateau upon which the brick footings were ber that before the mutiny, at a time when the 
easily and neatly laid. Trenches and piling | Department was officered almost exclusively by 
were thus avoided, and evenness of settlement | military men, it was notoriously corrupt from 
was more likely to be secured.* The founda- | top to bottom ; and that sundry officers of Bengal 
tions of the tower were taken down 165 ft., and | Engineers would look very foolish if certain old 
the operation of getting in the concrete was very | scandals about their accounts were raked up 
tedious, as pumping had to be resorted to night | Why, sir, it was the introduction of civil engi- 
neers, with their high notions of professional 
* A layer of asphalte, $ in. thick, was laid over the| honour, that has mainly rescued the Department 


horizontal surface of the walls, at a level of 3 ft. z é a . 
a aon to prevent the damp rising. from its former ill odour in this respect. 
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“In former days military men were not sup- 
posed to be particular about accepting a tip from 
a contractor. I do not mean to say that the 
Bengal engineers of the present day do this, but 
if they succeed in thwarting the wishes of the 
Home Government, and driving the whole body 
of civil engineers to resign in disgust, as they 
appear to desire, what has been before may be 


“The Home Government will, doubtless, not 
allow the Bengal engineers to go quite ‘+o this 
length, but the latter may possibly succeed in 
their alternative object, which is to secure all 
the chief posts on the State works, with a body 
of civil engineers under them, who will do all 
the professional work, and supply that practical 
knowledge which they are conscious they do not 
possess, while they themselves appropriate all 
the praise and the pudding. The extent to 
which this system has been worked already is 
very well known behind the scenes in India. 

“ But I think both the Government and the 
Bengal Engineers are reckoning without their 
host in one very important particular. They 


talk very glibly of raising five or six millions a | 


year in the London money-market, to be spent 


erection under a military engineer, which half- 
up is found to be unsafe and is condemned. “I 
have learnt,” says our informant, “ that orders 
have been received for the building to be dis- 
mantled; but as it will cost more than the 
materials are worth, to take the structure down 
brick by brick, it has been suggested to use gun- 
powder in effecting the work of dismantling.” 
Again: from Nusseerabad, we heer that a court 
of inquiry is about to be assembled at that sta- 
tion, to report upon the barracks there, that have 
lately been built at an average cost of 50,000 
rupees each. One of these edifices fell the other 
day with a terrific crash. Providentially, warn- 
ing was given by the cracking of the roof, and 
the men were able to move ont in time, else we 
should have had to deplore as great a loss to the 
gallant Royals as that which happened some 
years ago to the old 50th at Loodianah, where 
suddenly, in the dead of night, a crash was 





impost has to the first floor. The colouring of 
on petal view has gone far to redeem the 
picture as a work of art, and to it and the mas. 
sive gilt frame the authors probably owe much. 
As to “ Gablet,” by Mr. 8. Jackson, of Brad- 
ford, the motto is, we imagine, the abbreviated 
form of “Gablet on the Brain,” which would 
aptly express the state of mind that the author 
was in during the composition of this design. 
If we could count one we could add about a 
hundred more gablets to it. The “ house with 
seven gables” is a mere cottage to this fanciful 
building. The central feature of the main front 
is made up of a wide doorway under a gable. 
Above rise the tower and spire, which start 
with three lanky lancet windows, of course 
under gablets, next a string, and then another 
dose of lancets and gablets. Above these a 
minute arcade, with a gable over containing a 
clock-dial, the angles being occupied with ga- 





heard : the roof of one barrack fell in. ‘‘ Beneath 
| that mass were the heroes who had escaped the 
‘carnage of the battle-fields in which three to_ 
‘one of the regiment had died! 51 men, 18 
/women, and 29 children were killed by the fall | 
of those barracks; 126 men, 39 women, and 34) 


bletted pinnacles. On the slope of the spire are 
gablets. The design of the end pavilions is 
poor. In the whole there seems to be scarcely 
a square yard of plain honest masonry for the 
wearied eye to rest upon. 

The plan occupies more space than that of the 


under military direction; but what think the children were badly wounded—many maimed two former designs, and is straggling, and with- 


capitalists? They have the means of forming a | 
pretty good notion of what would follow, from 


and disfigured for life!” 
In the case of the new barracks at Nusseer- | 


out any claim to praise. 
These designs are proposed to be executed for 


the experience of the Indian railways. Ask such abad, which have cost on an average 50,000 40,0001. each. 


men as Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Purser to relate 
the many things they have suffered of many 
consulting engineers; or read the Blue Book on 


rupees each, we trust that a searching inquiry | 
will be instituted. : 
Enormous sums have been spent in India on | 


The reports accompanying the several designs 
had been removed before we entered the exhibi- 
tion, which we regret, being curious to know the 


the delay in constracting Indian railways, and public works, and are about to be so spent. Of | estimates attached to some, as well as a few 
ponder over the skill copiously illustrated the past it is of little use speaking; but we other interesting particulars that the drawings 
therein ; or ask any civil engineer who has been should keep a watchful eye over the future. The | alone could not supply. 


in India, what he thinks of the Public Works 
Department, and whether he would like to in- 
vest his savings in railways and canals made by 
its military otticials. 

“‘The best test, however, of the efficiency 
of the military engineers is to ask what they 
have done already, and how they have done 
it? Mr. Kinnaird’s committee on public works 
in India shou'd take up this question, and | 
ask about each of the great works which have 
been executed by the Public Works Depart- | 
ment,—how long has it been in progress ?| 
what is its present state? what was the original | 
estimate ? and what has it actually cost, including 
not merely the money spent on works, but the 
loss of interest on capital, cost of establishments, 
and loss of revenue by unnecessary delay in 
completion ? A _ searching investigation of 
this kind applied to three or four large under- 
takings, such as the Ganges Canal, the Lahore 
and Peshawur road, and the works on the Goda. 
very, would bring to light such waste of time 
and money and professional incapacity that I 
feel sure no man in his senses would contribute 
money to be squandered under such auspices ; 
for the sums to be expended are so enormons, 
that if these public works are badly constructed, 
or if their cost is doubled by the delay arising | 
out of the inefficiency of the Department, which | 
in its present condition will inevitably be the | 
case, they cannot possibly pay the interest on | 
the capital. The revenues of India are already | 
strained to the uttermost to cover ordinary 
expenditure, and a failure in the returns from 
these works means an imperial bankruptcy. 
Fail they will, if entrusted to those who for 
twenty years have muddled and mismanaged 
the Public Works Department, until it has be- 
come a by-word.” 

Without endorsing all these remarks, there is 
sufficient evidence before us to justify fally the 
demand for inquiry and improvement. An Indian 
newspaper says :— 

“Is there nothing, we would ask, to be told concerning 
the Great Northern (State) Railway, or is the Govern- 
ment ashamed of the di-graceful waste and mismanage- 
ment which for so long has kept up a staff of engineers 
doing nothing, wasting the energies which they brought to 
their work, and at the outset being so disheartened with 
the impotence and vacillation of Government that they 
despair of ever accomplishing what at first seemed an 
easy enough task, aud is indeed rendered difficult only by 
the crass ignorance and thickbeadedness of »flic'als who 
can work only by a system of pre-andited budgets suc) as 
would ruin any contractor in Christendom. Is there 

nothing to relate concerning all the canals contemplated, 
and so beautifully drawn out on paper, but of which not 
a foot of sod has been turned, and which have been named 
and fally officered merely to deceive an ignorant and most 
limited home publie, to whom distance lends enchantment 
and flattery seems jike truth. Is there still no attempt to 
divulge of an imperial system of roads, which by opening 
up communications generally will de’y the recurrence of 
famines by their constant recurrence are becoming a dis- 
grace to our administration? Famines which arise from 
no other cause then want of communication, and which 


would become imposible by an organised net 
passable throughout the pee eee 


The latest specimen of failure sent to us is an 


Times correspondent said in a recent letter :— 


‘« This was what was spent on public works and railways | 
in India in the year ending March, 1868, according to the 
official list :— 

By officers of the Public Works Depart- 

RIE, Scisisincinincnnsonencds decusacbambuasineeaes . £7,034,332 

By civil officers from local fands .... ; 

From feudatory funds 


see eeeeeneneeeneteess 





Expenditure on all works other than raili- 





SDT vascineinendtevidinsvinimiesnnibeniocmansan’ 8,006,115 

Advances in India to guaranteed railway 
SPENDING cons cicniminccvenssiguccwepeneeniiionses 3,150,932 
Advances in England to ditto ..........sccevese 4,262,303 
£15,419,350 


Eight millions on ordinary public works, of which seven 
must be set against the 18 F greens seven and a half 
millions on railways, the interest on which we guarantee! 
It is magnificent, buat it is dear at the price of deficits. 
The sum assigned for last year was 16} millions, and that 
estimated for the current year is 18} millions, of which a 
proportion is from loans. Apart from deficit and the un- 
solved taxation in question, the mere fact that we are to 
spend 150 millions sterling before the end of the century 
on State railways and canals out of the loans should 
warn England to send us one of her most curious finan- 
ciers,” 





We must go farther and say, it should warn 
England to see that these works are executed | 
under the best possible direction. We have no- 
wish to curtail outlay on the public works con- | 
templated, provided the money be wisely spent, 
—not wasted. Such works economically ex- | 
ecuted will produce a good return. But it is the 
duty of the Government who control them to 
see that they are executed in the best poesible 
manner and at the least possible cust. 





BRADFORD TOWN-HALL COMPETITION.* 


“ Justitia,” by Messrs. Milnes & France, Brad- 
ford, has carried off the second prize of 2001, 

On obtaining the first glance of this design 
from a short distance, the impression is gained | 
that a vast hotel has got into the collection by 
mistake. The general mass would be rather 
imposing were it not for the questionable pro- | 
portions and shape of the main features. From) 
above the centre of the main block of the build- | 
ing, which is occupied by any number of win- | 
dows squeezed in between small columns (the 
design is Italian), rises a low pointed, curved 
dome, with plain slating, crowned by a smaller 
one; the whole looking like a huge wire-gauze 
meat-cover. At each end of the main facade is 
an octagonal tower terminating in a cone-shaped 
roof. The perspective of these, as well as 
of the dome and apsidal end of the building 
is not quite correct. The principal entrance 
inthe middle of the front elevation under the 
dome is protected by a gigantic portico. The 
impost of its piers is continuous with the 
minor cornice under the first-floor windows. 
From this springs a wide semicircular arch with 
cornice and parapet over, the former having the 
same relation to the second-floor windows as the 











account of the Jubbulpore Church, in course of 





* Bee p. 840, ante, 


We now turn from the consideration of the 
second and third premiated designs to those of 
the unfortunate. 

“ Non quo sed quomodo.” This, we fear, is not 
the principle adopted by the Bradford corpora- 
tion. This design is all parts and no whole, 
The main features are some hundred spikes, 
no end of gables, and an emaciated and cranky- 
looking spire of the ecclesiastical persuasion. 
Had the elevations, which are prepared with 
the finest lines, been boldly drawn, the author 
would have had a mach better chance of steering 
clear of frippery. The plan is simple and good, 
but there is evidently some patent way of light- 
ing corridors adopted which is not shown on the 
drawings. 

“ Lycurgus,” Messrs. Mallinson & Bakewell, 
Leeds, is in the Flemish style of a late period, 
and is really very beantiful in parts, and would 
well bear execution. The spire portion of the 
main tower, however, is meagre, and the roofs 
of the angle towers facing the Leeds-road should 
be considerably elevated. The two pen-and-ink 
views are quite treats in their way; they are 
done with great feeling, and show a true appre- 
ciation of the picturesque. The plan, unfor- 
tunately, is very straggling, to some extent con- 
sequent upon the style adopted. Too much 
space is devoted to corridors. The two interior 
views of the borough court and council-chamber 
are nicely got up, but the inner hood arches to 
the windows are out of drawing. 

“ Non Sibi,’ Messrs. Connell & Adams, 


Birkenhead. This is a very original and fine 


composition, but very ill represented. It is 
eminently picturesque, and indeed one of the 
few in the collection we should like to see carried 
out. In this case the London “Law Courts” 


have been put under contributions for the 


circular angle towers ; but then good use has been 
made of them. The roof of the central tower is 


| out of perspective. It is very annoying to see so 


many elaborate and sometimes good drawings 
spoiled by inattention to the rules of perspective. 
lf young architects could only be persuaded to 
sketch more from old or existing buildings, these 
specimens of professional deficiency would be 
much less numerons. The plan is and 
compact, but greatly confused by the style of 
printing adopted. 

“ Tabra.” Mr. T. Harris must mean this title as 
a joke; for his design is conspicuous for the total 
absence of balance in it. The tower is too 
heavy; but the rest of the composition is bold, 
and the different portions of the building are well 
expressed. With a little more consideration, this 
would be an excellent design. 

“ Fiat Justitia.” Mr. Mitchell has obtained 


his request. This is of the old English Classical 
type; a central pediment on eight columns, 
with projecting pavilions at the end of the fagade, 
and a tower like that of the London Royal Ex- 
change, at the Leeds-road end. 

“Utile Dulci,? Mr. G. Hall, London, is a 
quiet Italian group, looking better in the eleva- 
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tions than in the view: the lines of the tower are 
very good. The arrangement of plan is eatis- 
factory, with a few exceptions. 

Quatrefoil in Circle, Messrs. Walford & 
Evill, is well worth looking at. It borders on 
the extra massive style, but has many charming 
bits, and makes a good group. The main en- 
trance is composed of a bold and wide archway, 
from the haunches of which al engaged 
turrets, decorated on the level of the second 
floor with canopies and figures, terminate in 
graceful pinnacles. Over this door and between 
the turrets are windows for the different floors, 
and these are surmounted by a gable. The 
central tower, which rises from the back of this 
gable, is quite plain until the arches are reached 
which contain the clock dials. Below the clock- 
faces in the recess of the arches are subjects in 
bas-relief. From the feet of the gables, over the 
clocks, project well-shaped octagonal spirelets, 
and between them runs a small arcade, from 
which the central lofty slated roof ascends. 
The main fagade is very massive on the ground- 
floor, the light to the cells, &c., being admitted by 
small oblong openings. The windows of the first 





floor are contained in wide and deeply-recessed | 


arches, with circles in the spandrels, from which 
project corbels holding sitting figures. The 
second floor has a continuous arcade of simple | 
pointed windows. The dormer windows are not | 
so successful. The chimneys are good. The 
main fagade is terminated by graceful gables, | 
with bay windows to the lower floors. The spiral 
slated tower at the Leeds-road end of the build- | 
ing is a fine composition. The plan is simple, | 
and calculated to work well. The oriel turret to 


the Chapel-lane front is a great success. The 
authors have wisely, in their view, raised munication. 


The remainder of the designs do not call for 
notice. 

The effect that the examination of these 
designs has produced upon us is one of sadness ; 
and for several reasons. First, that so much 
good work has been done, for nothing ; secondly, 
that inferior work has received prizes; thirdly, 
that so much bad work should be executed ; and, 
lastly, because of the immoral effect that such 
competitions have upon the profession. Archi- 
tects are led to be untrue to each other. Some 
court of honour is required to restrain them, 
and the public in connexion with them, similar 
to that established in Austria for the control of 
the army. 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CITY AND 
THE PASSAGE OF THE THAMES. 


THE haman heart, we are told by anatomists, | 
is divided into distinct chambers, destined for | 
the reception, and for the discharge, of the full 
tide of life, through the pulmonary and the 
systemic circulations. It is not our purpose | 
here to trace the gradual simplification of auricle 
and of ventricle in the structure of the reptile 
and of the fish. We refer to the subject as 
an illustration of the operation of that great 
diaphragm which divides into two separate 
systems the circulation of the heart of the British 
Empire; or, in other words, of the obstruction 
caused by the Thames to the street traffic of 
London. 

The functions of the river, indeed, are com- | 
plex. While on the one hand it impedes, on the 
other hand it serves, the purposes of intercom- 
When London was only a city, and 





the central tower above what is shown in the! Westminster was another city, and no man had 


elevation, but the dormer windows have suffered | 
by the change made in them. We must give 
Mesers. Walford & Evill hearty commendation. | 

The design next in position, but not in quality, | 
hails under the sign of the “ Boar’s Head.” The 
character of being importunate has not appa-_ 
rently assisted the author of this anonymous 
plan, although he has sent in two designs, Classic 
and Gothic, embodied in fifteen drawings. The 
tower of the Classic design is an original and | 
fair composition, but the rest of it is tame. | 
The circular tower of the Gothic design has 
something novel and good abont it; but the| 
portion over the dome is inferior to the rest. | 
The plan is straggling, and, with some good, has | 
several weak points in it. The exterior views | 
are beautifully coloured. | 

* Meum,” by T. Turner, Bedford-row, London, 
which the councillors have not wished to deprive | 
him of, is evidently got up in a hurried manner, | 
which is the greater pity, as the plan is the| 
most compact and one of the best in the collec- | 
tion. The main tower is bold and well put! 
together ; but there is in the whole a want of | 
that finish which the author has shown himself 
well capable of imparting; as, for instance, in| 
the “ Lancashire Insurance Buildings,” in Man- 
chester. We should imagine this to be the 
cheapest design in the collection. 

* Houmont,” by Mr. Ralph Nevill, shows signs 
of youthfulness and want of time. More care 
would have been of service. 

In “ Honesty” the tower is rather good and 
original, being apparently the last and best 
effort of the author. 

Mr. Fairbank’s design is well grouped and 
good in outline, and the tower is original. The 
details are too sma]! and cut up; the plan, how- 
ever, ia quite up to the average. 

The author of “Spes est Solatium,” J. N. 
Crofts, Liverpool, is the most fortunate of the 
unfortunates, as he may be said by his motto to 
have created for himself a fourth prize, not 
mentioned in the conditions. He can with a 
safe conscience now inform his friends and 
admirers that his is a premiated design ; and it 
is well for him that such is the case, for other- 
wise he never had even the ghost of a chance of 
reward. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, of London, has submitted a 
fine composition. The grouping is excellent, 
and there is great invention shown in the cen- 
tral tower, as well as elegance in other parts. 
The wings and end towards Leeds-road are 
agreeable, and the plan is good, although, per- 
haps, occupying more ground than any of the 
others. The colouring of the sky, in his princi- 
pal view, interferes greatly with the design. 

Messrs. Driver & Co., of London, must rue the 
day that ever they competed for this townhall. 
Their design is very fair, but the plan is not 





equal to it. 


dreamed of the rise of a vast province overspread | 
with buildings, the Thames was the main high- | 
way, at once of commerce, of state, and of plea- 

sure. The great natural harbour formed by its 

estuary was the cradle of the commerce, and 

thus of the liberties, of London. When Saxon 

kings held festival at Westminster, and when 
Tudor sovereigns sent their traitors to the Tower, 

the river bore their state, and formed their mili- 

tary line of communication. When Whittington | 
sent out his simple, ordesperate, venture, tradition | 
says, his famous cat took ship at a wharf on the 
Thames. Bat, from times so remote as almost | 
to pass historic memory, or, at least, to allow us. 
to realise the state of bridgeless London, the 

sea-borne traffic of the great port has been kept 

eastward of the central part of the City, where | 
the street frequented by the Lombard merchants | 
ran into the line of-retail shops called Cheapside, 

by the time-honoured barrier of London Bridge. 

Since the first piles were driven on the spot | 
that was then a ferry, a compromise has been | 
carried out between the land-borne and the 
water-borne traffic of the city and port of) 
London. A rude wooden structure,—first a for- | 
tified entrance; then a street lined with quaint 
overhanging shops, and peopled by frugal trades- 
men, who lived, and throve, and reared their chil- | 
dren, over the rushing tides of the Thames; last of 
alla bridge, and nothing else,—London Bridge 
has in each case been the western limit of the 
seaborne traffic of the river. The unwieldy, 
shapeless troughs, which we might call peca- 
liar to the Thames if we did not remember the 
chalands of the Seine, seem to owe their origin | 
to the necessity of passing through the low, 
narrow, apertures that were left between the 
clumsy piers and bristling dolphins of the| 
ancient bridge. No mast, worthy of the name, 
could pass the barrier, after the plan of opening | 
a swing bridge was onceabandoned. The trade, 
the commerce, and that which did duty for the | 
architecture, of London grew up on this prin- | 
ciple. The Custom House stood hard below the 
bridge. The Tower, until its military importance 
gradually dwindled to its present nullity, kept 
watch over the thick of the shipping. And, to 
this hour, vessels, propelled by the power that 
is so rapidly revolutionising the world, from the 
ports of France, of Belgium, of Holland, and 
elsewhere, discharge their passengers on the 
wharf between the Bridge and the Custom 
Honse. 

So far has it been taken as an accepted fact 
that the position of London Bridge was a phy- 
sical feature of the country, as much to be 
respected as the cliffs of Dover, and as inca- 
pable of alteration as the hours of the tide, that 
a large province, covered with buildings, and 
containing nearly a million inhabitants, has grown 
up, on either bank of the Thames, below the 
bridge, without making any attempt to havea 





bridge of its own. The time, and labour, and 
trouble, which the inhabitants of this district 
experience, when they wish to transmit their 
persons or their goods from the northern to the 
southern bank of the river, it is not easy to 
estimate. The waste is enormous. It has been 
submitted to almost as if it were a law of 
nature. One great passage, not over, but under 
the stream, was long the pride and the wonder 
of the engineering works of this country. But 
that the population never took altogether kindly 
to the use of the Thames Tunnel is evident 
from the fact, that it is at this moment being 
converted from a highway into a railway 
crossing. The small passenger tunnel from 
Tower-hill, to which we have repeatedly had 
occasion to refer, is as yet untried as to its 
receipt of public favour. 

With the annual increase of the population 
and commerce of London comes an annual 
increase of the inconvenience experienced by 
the inhabitants of the eastern district. As they, 
to a very great extent, consist of the humbler 
classes, of course this is not a subject to excite 
much interest in amateur legislators or hungry 
speculators. For the shipwright, or the mason, 
or the small artisan or tradesman, not only is his 
time his money, but it may be called his bread 
and cheese. Make him devote half or three- 
quarters of an hour daily to an extra walk, in order 
to get overan out-of-the-way bridge, and he will 
weigh so much the less at the end of the week. 
Not only will he be, to some extent, reduced by 


| the unnecessary exercise (which people who only 


walk when they choose may recommend as an 
excellent sanitary process), but he will have so 
much time the less for earning, or for s'eep. We 
apologise for mentioning so humble atopic. To 
persons so impatient of the waste of five minutes, 
as are most of those to whom the rest of the 
twenty-four hours is spent in the effort to kill 
time, it must seem a very miserable matter to 
talk of a bridge for the poor people at the East 
end. Why cannot they stay on that part of the 
river on which they happened to be born? Why 
were they born at all ? 

Bat the shoe pinches in another place. It 
pinches us. We, City magnates and merchants, 
west-end speculators seeking our brokers, 
suburban residents on the Brighton line of rail- 
way, we all have need of London Bridge. And, 
to our intense disgust, we find that we are often 
hindered in crossing it. The immense flood of 
down-river traffic that is forced up to eross the 
Thames at this lowest available point, jostles 
with that natural to the locality. From Gold- 
smiths’ Hall to Westminster Abbey we have a 
bridge every quarter of a mile. But to the 


| quarter of a mile slice of London normally appro- 


priate to London Bridge, has to be added a width 
of six times the dimension for the Eastern 
district. 

Not that, even now, London Bridge can be 
said to be altogether inadequate to the traffi, 
which comes upon it. Year by year the diffi, 


‘culty becomes greater; but, at this moment, i 


is rather a question of police than of engineer 
ing, and, still more emphatically, is rather a 
question of approach than of bridge. 

The City officer, who has given much and 
well-directed attention to the thoroughfares of 
the metropolis (though he has added little or 
nothing to the statistical information collected 
so far back as the year 1868), both expresses an 
opinion coincident with our own, and furnishes 
us with the means of verifying those opinions. 
Looking at the London day as being nine hoars 
long, we find that 19,000 vehicles pass in a 
day over London Bridge, as compared with 
5,000 over its nearest neighbour, Southwark 


| Bridge. This is not a traffic to choke a bridge 


which affords room for four uninterrupted lines 
of vehicles to pass at the same time, two in each 
direction. If we allow the vehicles to pass in 
equal numbers both ways, and consider the 
entire traffic to be carried on during nine out 
of the twenty-four hours, we arrive at 2,111 
vehicles per hour in all, or at 1,055 passing 
either in or out of the City. If we farther 
estimate that two-thirds of these vehicles use the 
quick line, and one-third the slow line (into 
which the traffic is now directed by the aid of 
the police), and allow a rate, over the bridge 
itself, of five miles per hour for the former, and 
two miles per hour for the latter, we shall arrive 
at the distance which would separate one vehicle 
from another, if they followed in one evenly-dis- 
tributed string. Of course, they do not present 
this exact average, being closer at certain hours 
than at others. Still, the inquiry is by no means 
illusory. The swiftly-passing vehicles would 
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ollow at intervals of 12} yards, and the slow 
ones at intervals of 10 yards. 

We invite Mr. Haywood, on whom very much 
of the responsibility for a due provision to meet 
the public wants will probably devolve, to apply to 
the elucidation of the question of the hinderance 
to the City traffic that occurs on London Bridge 
and ite approaches, a little more of that care to 
collect statistical information, by means of which 
he has taught us the relative duty performed by 
the principal street crossings. It is reonisite to 
know, in order to deal exactly with ‘Le c.atter, 
the exact volume of each of the distinct streams 
of traffic that unite, cross, or separate, within the 
Y-formed belt of road north of the bridge. Each 
of the seven converging thoroughfares conveys 
distinct systems of traffic. The divisions of up 
and down, and of light and heavy, are obvious, 
though the latter is not distinguished in the 





details of Mr. Haywood’s report. Bat it is neces- 
sary further to know what goes over the bridge 
from each feeder, what runs from feeder to! 
feeder, and what runs straight across the main | 
line of communication. 

For instance, Cannon-street brings down a 
certain number of vehicles that turn to the! 
right and cross the bridge. It brings down a/ 


to divert all the east and west traffic when, or & 
little before, it strikes the line of the London 
Bridge approaches, and to cause it to pass under 
a land arch at a lower level. The objection to 
this plan is, not so much the outlay necessary 
for sdopting the existing es to this new 
service, as the addition to the labour of the 
heavy vehicles in descending and reascending 
from the level of Cannon-street to that of 
Thames-street. 

The second method would involve a partial 
widening of King William-street, as well as the 
removal to a more convenient spot of the statue 
which is at present, as a question of interference 
with traffic, so extremely ill placed. The plan 
by no means applies to London Bridge alone. 
It might be applied to all the great crogs knots of 
the metropolitan traffic. It is based on the fact, 
that while a direct cross traffic causes a double 
and formidable interruption to both streams, 
it would be quite possible to darn the same 
amount of vehicles in between one another with 
very smal! inconvenience. To effect this, two 


dolphins, or islands, or points of resistance, must | 
be taken, at equal distances above and below the | 


intersection of the cross-roads. Let us suppose, 


for the sake of illustration, the statue of King. 


smaller number that turn to the left, and go! Wiiliam to be removed to the point opposite the 
towards the Bank. But it brings down a third jntersection of Arthur-street, and a similar 
series, and we suspect that it is the largest of pillar to be set up in King William-street (which 
the three, that go on into Gracechurch-street. | for that distance must be widened), at an equal 
Now the first and the second groups are easily | distance to the northward of the fork of the Y. | 
dealt with,—but every one of the third causes, Every carriage coming from Cannon-street with 


lofty standard it has set up for itself. It will 
give, perhaps, some of our readers information 
concerning the manner in which an art journal 
is conducted in France if we state that it appears 
in single or double, and sometimes triple and 
quadruple numbers at irregular intervals, but 
with sufficient method to insure the issue of 
twelve numbers in the course of a year. The 
price of the folio volume thus composed of a 
dozen parts is forty francs in Paris, and forty- 
five francs in the departments. Although new 
buildings are described and illustrated, as well 
as ancient monuments, building-news forms no 
part of the scheme; but the death of architects 
of every country is recorded, and accounts are 
given, when possible, of their works. Current 
competitions are briefly mentioned ; and a short 
chronicle is drawn up of any distinctions conferred 
upon architects. The volume for 1568, which 
we take as a fair sample, concludes in the num- 
bers before us with a bibliographical list of 
works, published within the year, relating to 
architecture. Six books, only, appear in this 
catalogue. The illustrations consist of about 
sixty steel engravings, executed, for the most 
part, with a painstaking finish that may be 
taken as explanation of the irregularity in the 
publication of the numbers. Besides these there 
are, occasionally, chromo-lithographs and wood- 
cuts. 

The volume for 1868 is brought to a close with 
notices and illustrations of several more than 
ordinarily interesting buildings ;—notably a plan 





or is liable to cause, a pulsation in the entire 
line of concentrated over-bridge traffic. 

The same line of reasoning applies to Arthur- 
street, east and west, to Gracechurch-street, in | 
short, to each of the converging lines of highway. | 
We want to know, in the first place, exactly 
what the traffic is, not merely in block, but in | 
detail; and then we shal! be able to state with 
great precision what any local improvement will, 
or will not, effect. 

it is clear that one of the main objects to be 
kept in view, is the relief of London Bridge, by 
the increased use of its nearest neighbour, 
Southwark. It is probable that all, or, at all 
events, the greater part of, the traffic which now 
comes along Cannon-street to cross London 
Bridge, is traffic properly belonging to Southwark 
Bridge ; but which is diverted from its proper 
course by two serious obstacles. Of these one is 
the steepness of the incline over not only the ap- 
proaches, but the bridge itself. On the northern 
side the gradients are actually as steep as 1 in 18, 
making the horses lift nearly one-fifth of the 
load which they ought to draw. On the Surrey 
side they are 1 in 24. The other obstacle is 
one of plan. When the narrowness of the 
northern part of Queen-street is also considered, 
it is clear that, as far as the City side is con- 
cerned, Southwark Bridge has nct a fair chance, 
especially as regards heavy traffic. On the 
Surrey side, again, the approaches lead nowhere. 
The noble new avenue of Southwark-street, 
which as yet has not attracted its due share of 
traffic, curves northward as it approaches London 
Bridge, so as to be as unfavourable as possible 
for diverting any of the traffic coming from the 
south, which might, on a better plan, naturally 
follow the Southwark Bridge route. 

The consideration of the gradients of South- 
wark Bridge, with a view to their being brought 
more into accordance with the requirements of 
heavy traffic, and the rearrangement of the 
approaches, so that they should invite, instead | 


the object of passing into Gracechurch-street, 
should be compelled to turn to the left on enter- 
ing King William-street,—to fall into the file of 
northward-moving vehicles on the western side 
of that street, and to darn its way through this 
file to the centre of the road. Arrived at the 
dolphin, the vehicle would have to turn round 


the island, which could be done without any 


arrest of the proper traffic of the street, to make 


ite way into the southward-bent line of vehicles, | 
and to edge out of this at the corner giving | 


access to Gracechurch-street. For western-bound 
traffic a corresponding route would be taken; 


the lower dolphin, opposite Arthur-street, being | 


in this case the turning point. 

By this method, at the cost of two turns, and of 
a few additional hundreds of feet of traction, the 
hinderance caused by the crossing of the two 
lines of traffic at right angles would be greatly 
lessened. The difficulty would be “turned,” 
not met full in the face. The plan, as a 
novelty, may seem complex upon paper, 
but, with the experience of the London drivers, 
and the almost insensible aid of the police, a 
very few days would suffice to admit of its intro- 
duction, to the great saving of delay, and avoid- 
ance of foul language, so only that sufficient 
width of roadway were accorded for the pur- 

e. 
Supposing all this to be effected, there still 
remains the unquestionable fact, that the means 
of passage across the river are urgently de- 
manded by the great metropolitan district east 
of London Bridge. East of a straight line 
drawn five miles to the north, and five miles to 
the south of London Bridge, are no Jess than 
thirty-seven metropolitan districts. Of these 
the twenty-five to the north of the Thames, in 
1861, had a population of 667,000. The nine to 
the south of the river at the same date included 

2,000 souls. A total of 949,000 inhabitants 
cries out for an over or under river bridge. It 
does not require the gift of prophesy to pre- 


and sections of the French Exhibition of 1867, 
with those of some of the principal foreign 
pavilions erected around it. These have not 
now the attraction of novelty, but they have the 
value of exactness in the matter of details. The 
Indian pavilion and the Chinese kiosk are the 
constructions shown in the last numbers for 
1868; and the Tyrolese house, with all its details 
‘and practical peculiarities, and the magnificent 
| palace of the Bey of Tunis, follow up the subject 
in the volume for the present year. But before 
parting with the old year’s work, we must notice 
‘two other buildings illustrated in it,—habitations 
d’artiste, or two houses, the one designed espe- 
cially for a painter by M. Amondru, the other for a 
‘sculptor, by M. Uchard, and both built in Paris. 
|Many an English student, doubtless, casting 
about in his mind for a suitable subject for 
designs for exhibition, has thought of residences 
specially adapted for a poet, painter, sculptor, 
and musician, as opportunities to show power of 
‘arrangement and contrivance, but ultimately 
| abandoned the scheme. In Paris, however, there 
are many realisations of this wandering thought, 
some of which have been illustrated, and here 
'we have mansions for a painter and a sculptor. 
The first is shown in a section only ; the la‘ter 
by plans of the four floors, including basement, 
| in which easy access to the different ateliers, and 
contrivances for the removal of large pieces of 
sculpture, are the most noticeable features. 
There is, too, a sheet of plans of workmen’s 
‘dwellings that we should not pass unnoticed. 
On this we have six types of houses erected 
‘for foreign working people, which have, 
naturally enough, a strong family likeness 
'to those provided by large firms for our own 
artisans. There are the houses built by Messrs. 
| Japy, Brothers, & Co., at Beaucourt, Haut-Rhin ; 
‘those by the Baron de Bebr, in Pomerania; 
| Messrs. Houget and Teston, at Verviers, Belgium ; 
| and those erected by the Auzin Company in the 


| department du Nord, France; some built back- 


of repelling, traffic, are matters incumbent on | dict that, before many years, we shall see the t0-back; some with what the French call caves, 
those who are responsible for the improvements | approaches to the existing bridges arranged on | but which we term cellars ; some with three and 


of the metropolis. 

With regard to the east and west traffic, which 
causes so serious an inconvewience to the course 
of the more active intercourse from north to 
south, two methods may be pointed out for 
obviating the evil. The adoption of one or the 
other will, sooner or later, prove imperative. 
The aid of police arrangements would be requisite 
for the accomplishment of each, as well as certain 
enlargements and alterations in the existing 
streets. The great facility to traffic which is 
afforded by the unobtrusive action of the two 
policemen who now act as sieves on London 
Bridge, sifting the light from the heavy con- 
veyances, is, however, such as to reassure the 
most strenuous advocates of British freedom, and 
to convince them of the fact that, in crowded 
thoroughfares, the policeman is a true and useful 
adjunct of the surveyor, and that the exercise of 
his preventive functions will, if neglected, be 
replaced by that of his more costly function 
when evil has actually occurred. 





The two methods in question are these, First, 


the principles of common sense (civil engineering 
is only common sense reduced to form), and a 
new bridge constructed for East London either 


under or over the Thames. 








REVUE GENERALE DE 
L’ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ovk much-esteemed contemporary, the Revue 
Générale de U Architecture et des Travaux Publics, 
often noticed in these columns, has now attained 
the thirtieth year of its issue under the auspices 
of M. César Daly, its founder; and we cannot 
but say again a few words in praise of the high 
character it has maintained, and the good service 
it has performed up to the present day. The 
last half-dozen numbers are now before us, and 
they appear in every respect to come up to the 








* Revue Générale de ]’Architecture et des Travaux 
one i. sous la Direction de M. César Daly. 
umeros 11, 12, 1868; 1, 2, 3, 4, 1869, 3 
Bue Bonaparte. +S Se 


|some with four rooms. Cramped and bare, as 


/some of them are, the entrance-door opening at 
once into the room, all are an advance upon the 
four low walls that formerly formed the homes 
of the great mass of the working population all 
over the world; showing that if we have by no 
means reached perfection in this department of 
the necessaries of life, we are, at all events, 
making progress. We are informed that the 
Société Verviétoise has commenced building a 
new type of house, that was not represented at 
the Exhibition of 1867, in which further improve- 
ments have been made. 

In the fifth and concluding article upon the 
antiquities of Eleusis, we note that the author, 
M. Lemornant, quarrels with the English anti- 
quaries who have published views of the resto- 
ration of the Anactoron, for having done so with 
but a partial examination of the remains. Three 
quarters of their restoration, he says, are com- 
posed of conjectures without foundations. 





The volame of the Revue for the present year 
opens well with a varied collection of subjects. 
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Foremost is @ description and illustration of a 
very curious and handsome casement in a free- 
stone building known as the house of the Three 
Nurses, in Narbonne, dated 1558. Rabelais 
is said to have loitered here in the course 
of one of his journeys to Rome, and to 
kave received some inspiration from his in- 
spection of the caryatides with which the 
casement is decorated. There are five figures 
in it, two of a large size upholding a frieze over 
the window, and three exactly corresponding 
with them, except that they are on a smaller 
scale, which do duty as mullions. Below the 
frieze are eight lions’ heads, from whose mouths 
an ornamental chain is festooned across the 
width of the pn wi The glass is in small 
panes arranged as hexagons inclosed in octagons. 
This architectural curiosity is followed by details 


from that part of the Petit Luxembourg, Paris, | 


that was formerly the convent of Les Filles du 
Calvaire. The chapel of this fabric, it will be 
remembered, has been demolished, but the 
cloisters are utilized as a winter garden. 

To these details, which are chiefly portal, 


for a fish-market at Trieste. The prizes offered 
by various societies are also catalogued. A 
bookcase, by the brothers Gueret, and a collection 
of balusters of the seventeenth aud eighteenth 
centuries, are among the smaller objects illus- 
trated. Preceding the list of archwological 
works, which, as we have stated, concludes the 
instalment of the Revue before us, is a summary 
of European items bearing upon the fortunes of 
architects and prospects of architecture, such as 
word of the distinctions awarded to architects 
in different countries, in the form of medals and 
orders, the honours recorded in this part of the 
work being the decoration of the order of the 
Medjidie, from the Sultan, upon the proposition 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, to M. Daly, and the 
gold medal of the British Institute to M. Lep- 
sius; notice of the French archwological con- 

at Loche, and the international exhibition 
'at Munich; the names of the competitors from 
_the School of the Beaux Arts for the great prize 
j at Rome; and word of the formation, in Paris, 
of a new society for the building of cheap dwell- 


| ings, under the title of L’ Epargne inmobiliére. 





_ That a model or drawings of the entire memo- 
rial, comprehending any pedestal, steps, &c., 
must be submitted, with a description specify- 
ing—1. The intended size; 2. Materials of which 
it is to be composed ; 3. The name of the artist 
employed ; 4. The contemplated expense of the 
total cost; 5. Intended period of erection; 6. The 
expected site. 

N.B.—It is expedient that the design or model 
should be submitted to the said Committee 
before the execution of the statue or memorial 
is actually begun. 

When the full-sized figure is completed, and 
cast in plaster, it should be put up with an 
extemporised pedestal, or other accompaniments 
on the spot it is intended ultimately to occupy ; 
and the committee should inspect it, so that, ere 
it be too late, a just appreciation can be had of 
its appropriateness, whether in size, proportion, 
or general composition, and any defect in these 
| respects can be remedied before the execution is 
| commenced. 

That plans should be prepared in the office of 
| Her Majesty’s Commissioners, showing the sites 





succeeds an elaborate essay, entitled “ De!’ Archi- We wish our contemporary a strong tide anda of any public areas or buildings calculated to 


tecture de l’Avenir 4 propos de la Renaissance 
Frangaise,” by M. Daly, in which architectaral 
effort is traced from ‘the primitive cone of the 
tumulus and pyramid to its highest achieve- 


| fair wind, and should be glad to hear he had receive statues and memorials, and with eleva- 
/many subscribers in England. At the same tions and dimensions of any pedestals already 
| time, we remind our readers, for their advantage, | erected, and calculated to receive sculpture. 
| that this work, and those of other countries of a Ez. gr., the pedestals at both ends of London 


ments. This is accompanied by a table of similar character, will be found in the library of Bridge and other bridges; along the line of the 


styles-types, in which the various styles are 
referred to systems of social ideas. The first 
style, or that of the straight line, practised by 
the Egyptians in the first degree, all their evolu- 
tions being rectilineal, is associated with a 


political system described as Unité pwissante, | 


Liberté nulle. This same rectilineal style, ex- 
pressed, in a second degree, by the Greeks, is at- 
tributed to a state of things exactly the reverse of 
this : Liberté pwissante, Unité nulle. The Roman 
mixture of rectangular with curvilineal lines is 
supposed to be the result of a mixed political 


sent order produced by authority, L’Ordre par 
VAutorité compressive; that of modern times, 
from the Renaissance to the present day, is the 
growth of a mixture of political ideas and sym- 
pathies; that of the future, which is to be) 


founded on the ellipse, is to be the result of 


order maintained by liberty, L’Ordre par la 
Liberté, A second table traces the influence | 
of French society upon modern architectare, | 
through the mazes of Renaissance, eclecticism, 


and rationalism, pointing again to the ellipse as | 
the basis for an expression of the distinctive | 
aims of the present day, and of the future into | 


which we are immediately drifting. This essay, 


to which its author attaches much importance, | 
|ing Thoughts,” by Miss Starr, a forcible head, | 
Following this review of the past, present, | serves to keep alive the good expectations enter- | 
tained respecting her. 


may demand examination hereafter. 


and future of architecture, is a description and 
illustration of the tribunes newly devised for the 
Parisian race-course, in the Bois de Boulogne, 


Paris. These are ornamental seats, arranged in 


| Mr. George Mawley. 
last-named artist, “In the Borghese Gardens” | 
| (81), is a landscape of great completeness and 


the South Kensington Museum. 





| THE DUDLEY GALLERY, PICCADILLY. 
| ue third Winter Exhibition of Pictures in 





the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, now open, 
consists of 212 paintings and 3 terra-cotta 
figures. It makes no very high claim for critical 
admiration, but includes, nevertheless, a number 
of excellent and interesting works. We may 


especially point to those by Mr. G. D. Leslie, 


system. The styles of the Middle Ages repre- | 1714, Rebecca Solomon, Mr. F. W. Hulme, and 


The principal work of the 


beauty. Mr. Leslie’s No. 134, marked,— 


*“* She paused, and counted, 

Whilst the church clock struck 

In measured numbers the appointed hour,” — 
is full of grace and tenderness. “ At the Foun- 
tain, Rome” (169), is as well painted as any- 
thing Miss Solomon has vet exhibited. “The 
Month of May” (16), by A. B. Donalson,— 


“* Mater amabilis, ora pro nobis,’ — 


is brighter and cleaner than previous works, by 
this thoughful and clever artist. 34,“ Wander- 





Briton Riviere; 84, “ Water Lilies, — on the 
Tiber,” Talford, 110; “ Whistle and I’ll come 
to you, my lad,” Keeley Halswell ; “‘ Devouring 


Oil, under the management of the committee of 


60, “A Train-bearer,” | 


groups, as in our “grand stands.” The stand,/q favourite Author” (138), C. Goldie; and 
which is almost as ornamental as the Tyrolese “ Italian Gossips” (144), Frank W. W. Topham, 
cottage illustrated, is divided into accommoda- | are all works of merit, and are entitled to praise. 


tion for three ranks of spectators: an imperial | Mr, Smythe should be mentioned for his 151, | 


pavilion in the centre; private boxes on each “ A thick Night off the Goodwins,” which tells a 


side of this; and the public seats to which any- 

body can have access who likes to pay the sum 
charged for the privilege; and each class is far- | 
nished with a separate entrance. It is built of | 
three stages, that on the actual ground-line 

being of no avail for seats; these are principally 

on the first or raised floor, but a second point of 

vantage is gained on the flat top thrown ont 

over them, which serves as protection also from 

the weather to those below. 

Another is provided in a light campanile, 
with which the attractive structure is furnished. 
The baths and public lavatories at Caen, by 
M. Auvray, are shown in two sheets of plans | 
and elevations. A practical paper on retaining 
walls, with a sheet of profiles, by Leiuat.-Col. 
Michon, is followed by a descriptive sketch of 
the church of St. Augustine, by M. Bouchet; 
and then comes a notice of the current compe- 
titions. The first of these last-mentioned concours 
publics is for a theatre in Constantine, Algeria, 
for the best designs for which three prizes are 
offered respectively, 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 
francs; an uninviting competition for a church 
at Arras follows, which the editor thinks can be 
scarcely intended seriously; a concours for a 
statue of Boerhaave, for Leyden, in the Low 
Countries, is mentioned as open ; and one for a 
monument to the memory of Rossini, is noticed 
as having been decided in favour of M. A. Dillon. 
Austria has two competitions on the list, one for 


story forcibly; and Mr. Claude Calthrop has 


| new quays of the embankment of the Thames ; 
| the four pedestals in front of the British Museum, 
| and acroteria of the pediment, and of the pedi- 
|ments of the Royal Exchange, Mansion House, 
and Royal Palaces, &c.; the entrances to the 
parks, especially the archways to Hyde Park, 
and completion of upper part of the Marble 
Arch, &c. 
That a plan should be prepared, showing the 
resent distribution of Trafalgar-square and 
Waterloo-place, St. Margaret’s-square, West- 
| minster, and other open public spaces and areas, 
| with a scheme for the mode in which any 
| future statues or memorials should be permitted, 
|so as to harmonise with the present ones, in 


i 


|arrangement, altitude, area, and other par- 
| ticulars. 

Such data being prepared will afford the 
committee the opportunity of knowing befitting 
positions for such memorials, and lead to their 
being able to advise with the promoters, and 
decide upon their nature and size. 

That such committee should have the power of 
submitting to the Government propositions for 
completing the architectural and sculptural 
effect of various public buildings, which in 
London (with a few notable exceptions) are 
| generally deficient in sculptural embellishment. 
| That this is necessary, in order to give full effect, 
may be seen in the buildings of France and 
Italy, and is most obviously apparent in our 
| Gothic edifices, all which are generally rich in 
'external sculpture. This would also give en- 
couragement to our sculptors, and advance the 
|‘ art,—objects which it was the aim of the late 
lamented Prince Consort to promote in the com- 
pletion of the new Houses of Parliament. 

In order to avoid as much as possible the un- 
satisfactory effect of metal statues, which in a 
few years become black and heavy in tone, and 
to diminish the liability to destruction hereafter 





made considerable advance in his art, and bids 


fair to take a good place. | from the value of the material; and having in 


| view the corroding effect of our atmosphere upon 
| marble, it is desirable to promote the execution 
7 y of statues, as much as possible, in grey granite 
TER ISP E ees OF OSE PU | unpolished, like the statue of King William IV. 
STATUES. | near London Bridge. Grey granite is not affected 

I was requested some time since to consider as marble or stone, and preserves its clear bright 
the subject of our public statues, and to offer tone. That statue proves that all the essential 
some hints thereon. The accompanying memo-| parts can be finished with great precision (as 
randa occurred to me, which, if well considered | among the Egyptians), and that sufficient 
and amended by the suggestion of others, might accuracy of detail can be given to the minor 
form a good basis of a scheme of action for parts of the sculpture exposed in out-of-door 








securing satisfactory statues and memorials in 
the public places of the metropolis. 


PROPOSAL FOR A COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC STATUES. 


To consist of the Chief Commissioner and the 
other Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings; of the architect of that 
Commission; of tha President and one other 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ; of the President and two other members 
(an architect and sculptor) of the Royal 
Academy. . ‘ 

It is suggested that on all occasions, when it 
is proposed to put up a statue or memorial of 
any distinguished public man, in some con- 
spicuous place in the metropolis or its neigh- 
bourhood, the same should be done under the 
sanction of the said committee. 





@ grand hdtel-de-ville in Vienna, and the other 


positions, and where they must necessarily be of 
sufficient scale to befit them for the locality. 

It is desirable to avoid placing bronze statues 
in places where trees or foliage would be behind 
| them, as they never come clearly out in relief 


from a dark background. 
Tuos. L. DoNALDSON. 





The Metropolitan District Railway 
Extension. — It has been resolved by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, “That the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company be informed 
that the Board will strenuously oppose any 
project which will prevent the railway from 
being carried to Tower-bill, and the Inner Circle 
from being completed by them according to the 
original scheme.” 
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WEST BROMWICH DISTRICT HOSPITAL. 


Two memorial stones of a new hospital to be 
erected at West Bromwich have been laid by the 
Countess of Dartmonth, in the presence of a 
large and influential assemblage of the nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and various public bodies of this 
portion of South Staffordshire. 

Situated in the midst of a wide and densely 
populated district,—surrounded on every hand by 
collieries, furnaces, and large works of various 
kinds peculiar to the Black Country, where the 
toiling thousands earn their daily bread, exposed 
to all the dangers of mining on the one hand 
and accidents by machinery on the other,— inj 
to life and limb there are matters of continual 
occurrence. For the relief of the unfortunate 
sufferers, the only institutions where they can 
be accommodated and properly treated are the 
two hospitals, at Birmingham on the one side, 
and the South Staffordshire Hospital, at Wol- 
verhampton, on the other, the distance to either 
from this neighbourhood being between five and 
six miles. 
thns so urgently felt that the new hospital at 
Vrest Bromwich has been projected. 

A committee for carrying out the details of 
the scheme was appointed in September last 
year, and the following facts are gleaned from 
their report, presented at a subsequent meeting. 


After stating that the committee had visited | 


several of the principal hospitals in the adjoining 
towns for the purpose of collecting information 
both as to the construction and management of 
hospitals, the report proceeded as follows :— 


“The committee gained important information from 


their visit to the Birmingham Genera) Hospital, which | 
the modern improvements so far as they | 
could be adapted. There were two general principles upon | 


embodied all 


which hospitals were built, viz.—the ‘corridor’ and 


‘ pavilion’ principles. The ‘ corridor’ plan was that in | 


which the wards and rooms abutted, and were parallel 
with a main central passege or corridor of the building, 
which rendered it impossible to have windows on one 
side. The ‘ pavilion’ plan was that in which each ward 
was detached from ail other parts of the building, 
excepting by a connecting passage, thus enabling win- 
dows to be placed on each side, and, if desirable, also 
atone end, in this manner securing three and 
an abundance of light and ventilation. The committee 
decided on the ‘pavilion’ principle of construction, with a 
minimum of cubieal space per bed of 1,500 ft., and an 
abundance of hight and ventilation. The hospital would 
contain forty-two beds, with sdministrative offices, but 
wards for only twenty-two beds would be erected at present, 
leaving the entire fulfilment of the design till the institu- 
tion bas, by its operations and usefulness, made the neces- 
sity for its completion to be fully recognised. The designs 
of Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, of Birmingham, archi- 
tects of the Birmingham General Hospital, bad been 
adopted ; and a site on the Lodge Eetate, fronting Edward- 
street, at nght angles with Lombard-street, and containing 
an area of 6,090 yards. The prevent outlay will involve a 
eost of about 8,000, including the cost of 6,000 yards of 
land, ‘ Lodge Estate,’ and the completion and furnishing 
of the building as an hospital.” 


The subscriptions already amount to about 


7,0001. The following is a description of the ance; and bad it remained in the hands that 


building, as it will be when erected :— 

The hospital will consist of a central building 
with two wings. The central building will con- 
tain the out-patient department and the ad- 
mibistrative department. The wings form the 
hospital department, and will each contain two 
wards for patients. It is intended at first to 
erect one only of these wings. 

The entrance doorway of the centre group of 
buildings opens into the waiting-hall for patients. 
This hall is 28 ft. long by 15 ft. 6 in. wide. It 
has on one side the surgery for general purposes, 
and on the other side the dispensary, each of 


these rooms being 16 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. A door 


opens from the waiting-ball into the physicians’ 
and surgeons’ consulting-room. Next to this 
room there is a committee-room, and on the other 
side the central hall are the living-rooms for the 
resident surgeon. 

_ Beyond this block of buildings, and running at 
right angles to it, is the corridor connecting the 
wings with the main building. 

Esch wing will contain two wards, each ward 
being 40 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high ; | 
end as each ward will accommodate ten beds, 
each bed will have a superficial area of 100 ft., 
and 1,500 cubical feet of epace. The fireplaces 
will be built in the centre of the wards, and will 
be used both for warming and ventilation. The 
wards will be well lighted, having windows on 
three sides, and will be thoroughly well venti- 
lated by a system of floes, to be used both for 
warming and ventilation. Adjoining each 
ward is a semi-detached block of buildings 
containing bath-rooms, sculleries, and water- 
closets. 

There is aleo a room attached to each ward 
which will be used as a sitting-room by the 
patients when their health is svfficiently 
improved. : 


i 


The nurses’ rooms will be placed adjoining the 
‘wards, and commanding a full view of them. 
| Each wing will have a separate stone staircase, 
and a mezzanine floor will be formed, leading off 
the staircase, which will contain linen-chests 
and stores for clothes. 

The kitchen buildings will be opened at the 
back of the corridor connecting the wings with 
the main building. This group will consist of a 
kitchen, 18 ft. square; ascullery at the back, 18 ft. 
by 12 ft.; and a large larder and pantry. The 


i 





It is with a view to meet the want) 





i 
; 


will be placed under the scallery. 


| 
} 


} 


distance from the general building, and will con- 
tain the wash-house, laundry, and drying-closets, 
and a dead-house and post-mortem room. 

| The buildings will be all of brick, with Pillough 
‘stone dressings. They will be faced with pressed 
‘bricks. The floors to the wards will be of oak, 
‘and the walls will all be finished in Parian 
| cement. 


course, not Ecclesiastical Gothic. There is very 
little ornament of any kind, and in fact none that 
‘is not directly obtained from the constructional 
‘necessities of the building. It is intended that 
‘both the workmanship and the materials of the 
building shall be of the best quality possible. 
The total cost of the building, calculating on 
one wing only being erected at first, will be 
about 6,0001. 
The architects are Mesars. Martin & Chamber- 
lain, of Birmingham ; and Messrs. Trow & Son, 
of Wednesbury, are the builders. 








ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

I reap with much pleacure the observations 
in your number of October 16th, headed “ Archi- 
tects and Engineers.” I am only surprised 
architects and the public have not previously 
noticed the grievons blots made on the metro- 
polis by the huge and ugly constructions which 
/could have been made ornaments to our city in 
{the hands of men educated in architecture. I 
| will now especially allude to the Cannon-street 
arrival-shed, that hides from view in passing 
‘over London Bridge St. Paul’s beautiful dome 
-and its campaniles, as also the spires of the 
churches of Bow, in Cheapside, and St. Bride’s, 


| with many others of rare beauty; indeed, the peti 


| thing is so monstrous and ugly, that it dwarfs all 
| other buildings from that point of view. 


bouses on the banks of the north shore were very 
much improving, and becoming quite architeo- 
| tural. The brewery when Calvert's, now the City 
| Brewery Co., began to have a classical appear- 


|commenced the river front improvement, would 
‘have had a most pleasing effect, and I sup- 
pose equally well adapted to its purpose as 
if it had been built only for use regardless 
of beauty. This is so effectually crushed, thac it 
is unobserved by the side of its ugly neighbour, 
the said arrival-shed. Indeed, the monstrous 
City Boiler, far surpassing those of Kensington 
notoriety, I am afraid is likely to last in its 
place for many long years to come, and that we 
have no hopes of seeing it replaced by a beautiful 
building on its site, as we are at Kensington, 
where ugliness previously reigned supreme. I 
will also refer to the railway-bridge and its acces- 
sories on the Borough side of the bridge, once 
the most beautifal approach to a great com- 
mercial city; now, alas! a conglomeration of 


apparatus-room for the heating of the building 
A detached building will be erected at some 


The style of the building is Gothic, but, of 


I used | 
to hope that the business premises and ware- | 


e 


E 


: 
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WASTE LABOUR TO WASTE LANDS. 


Congress, Mr. F. Faller read a 
“On the Increase of Wealth and Pauperism, 
Poverty and Crime, in this Country,” in which, 
after pointing out, as we have often done, the cost 
to the country of ignorance and crime, and the 
growing numbers of uncared for children, he 
said,— 


Where are the means of 
acating, and training hoes at 
| eduoatiog, B- Annan, 
‘thousands of pauper children, and these still 
‘more numerous ones who are growing up with- 
out any apparent prospect but that of vagrancy, 
mendicancy, vice, and crime? How keep our 
adult paupers and our prisoners at useful 
em 


: 





profitable employment ? how ify them for 
rch employment and how hd he a 


when at large, without intruding on the 
‘over-crowded market of the honest workman, 
who in all branches of industry experiences an 
increasing difficalty, an insuperable impossibility 
to obtain employment? Want of employment 
for the people, you say, is the principal source of 
other formidable evils. The labour-market is 
overstocked; there is not nearly work enough 
for those who are em 5 ao Se Sane inane 
any tangible prospect a diminution 

diffionlty.. Will you not increase this difficulty 
twofold by making our young paupers and 


I say emphatically, No. I would not narrow 
the field of employment for any,—I would expand 
it, in its several channels, for all, and prominently 
for the honest and untainted, now pining for want 
by utilising inexhaustible sources of work, 
wealth, and i 


appears that there are 31,861,040 acres of waste 
or uncultivated land in the United Kingdom. 
Of these it may be roughly estimated that an 
area of, say, 10,861,040 acres is unfit for culti- 
vation, though, as is observed in the second 
report of the Industrial Employment Association, 
“the Chinese would probably cultivate most 
of these.” It is farther estimated in the same 
report (which was not drawn up without due 
inquiry and consideration), “ That other 
10,000,000 acres would be adapted only to the 
growth of plantations of various kinds, such as 
‘timber, nursery stock, &c., but that the remain- 


| span, strength, height, or tunnelling, that has 


stunning noise overhead, equally annoying to ing 10,000,000 acres could be made as good for 
the ears as the sight. All this could have been food-growing purposes as many thousands of 


obviated, and the rail passed under the bridge acres of land now under cultivation, and that 
approach at much less expense; but then the | the annual value of sach produce would be from 


engineers would not have had the glorification 101. to 201. peracre.” This calculation is justified 


of spanning an enormous thoroughfare with a | by results obtained in innumerable instances, 
scientific construction in iron; and it is this amongst others by Mr. Blackburn, at Aldershot, 
vanity of producing something wonderful in| upon land formerly barren sand; and again by 
the Honourable Mr. Petre, at the Lodge Farm, 
Barking, where values varying from a maximum 
of 751. to a minimum of 301. per acre, according 


caused millions of money to be spent, and ugliness 
realised instead of beauty. I once asked a 
young man in an engineer's office (he being a 


drawing clerk, and knowing something of archi- 
tecture) how it was that he could not introduce 
designs : his reply was that he had attempted it, 


was not wanted. 

Now, I can remember when the engineers’ 
college was established at Patney 
was a professor of architecture on the establish- 


requesting the favour of the said professor and 


some of his architectural knowledge in his 


and was told to bring none of bis art there; it 


» that there 
ment, and that I received from Dr. Corie a note 


to the different descriptions of articles culti- 
vated, have been produced. But taking the 
average produce of the new lands brought under 
cultivation at 51. per acre, bere we have the 
enormous aggregate of 60,000,000l. sterling 
added annually to the wealth, produce, and 
wages fund of the country, whilst the process of 
obtaining it would,as has been cogently remarked 
in some of the letters and articles which bave 
appeared in the public journals, solve the whole 
labour difficulty by opening employment literally 








sor millions of the people, not alone in agricul- 
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tural operations, but collaterally in all depart- 
ments of man ing and productive enter- 
prise, to which such an immense increase of the 
wealth created would impart a wholesome, solid, 
and permanent impulse. 

The estimate of 51. per acre may be challenged 
as too high, considering that the average product 
per acre of all the cultivated land in this country 
is under 41. Bat the kind of cultivation con- 
templated under the proposed plan is the 
thorough development, and at the same time the 
nutrition and sustentation, of all the resources 
and powers of the soil. Bearing this in mind, it 
will be seen that my calculation does not go 
above, but below, what could be accomplished. 

It will be perceived from the tenour of my 
remarks that in the training of the young espe- 
cially I regard employment in agricultural pur- 
suits and the numerous vocations connected 
-_ rap a main resource on which we 

ve to depend. My own long experience, con-| 
firmed by the unanimous testimony of all with | 
whom I have been from time to time in corre- | 
spondence, confirms the accuracy 
Twenty-seven years ago, when the school now 
at Redhill was located at St. George’s Fields, 
and the boys were chiefly engaged at indoor, 
sedentary work, such as tailoring, shoe-making, 





staircases of iron, are the stoking floors, in front 
of the boilers, of which there are in all sixteen, 
in two series of eight each. On ascending, the 
party was introduced into the engine-house, 
where the scene was striking in the extreme. 
The height of the building, the elaboration of all 
its details, its cruciform shape, and the gor- 
geously fitted-up engines within it, tended to 
convey the idea that it was a temple consecrated 
to the genius of science rather than an ordinary 
place of shelter for steam-engines. 

The engines are eight in number, and are each 
of 142-horse power. They are disposed in pairs,and 
in such a manner that the eight steam cylinders 
stand round the centre of the edifice under the 
dome, from which the engines themselves are 
lighted. By this plan the visitor has an oppor- 
tunity of surveying the peculiarities of the 
motors, which are the work of Messrs. Rothwell & 
Co., of Bolton, Lancashire. On the occasion of 
the foremen’s visit, the whole of the engines 
were put to work simultaneously. Two hours 


place lift the sewage of districts covering an 
area of 25 square miles a height of 36 ft., and 
whence it flows to the outfall at Barking. 

At the termination of the visit some 70 of the 


movement. Into the top surface of each of 
these low walis were embedded, side by side, 
five or six long strips of strapiron. Under each 
pier or other support of the house were placed 
about twenty pieces of round rod iron, cut to an 
equal length of about 2} ft., and something over 
an inch thick. Each group of these short 
rollers, set crosswise of the strap iron ways, 
formed a square, upon which the bottom of the 
pier was allowed to descend and rest. Between 
all the rollers were interposed square rods of 
wood to moderate the motion. Of course, as the 
house moved forward on the ways, the hind 
rollers and their separating sticks dropped cat, 
and were re-inserted in front. The motive force 
was got by means of 60 or 70 huge wooden screws, 
with their heads against the first floor and their 
heels against the paving at the curbstone, the 
intermediate ground having been excavated. 
| The building is said to weigh 50,000 tons; as it 
is a hotel arranged in the French mode, giving 
| each occupant a complete apartment or suite of 





a corre-| were spent in unravelling the mysteries of the rooms on one floor, and is not only furnished 
of this view. | Abbey Mills Station, the gigantic pampsof which but inhabited by all its boarders during the 


movement. It began to travel at eight o’clock in 
|the morning of August 21, fourteen of the 
| workmen being detailed to work the screws, and 
| turning together at the sound of awhistle. The 


mat-making, and so on (in all of which, let me visitors adjourned to the Royal Hotel in the Bow- rate of movement was about 14 in. per hour. 


remark, the labour-market is peculiarly glutted), 
they were greatly annoyed and troubled by the 
large proportion of desertions and relapses 
occurring amongst them, and by the restlessness 
and discontent of even the best disposed of 
them: not more than 30 per cent. of the whole | 
were reclaimed. 





ation, it appears that “when the school was 
removed to Redhill, and in addition tothe above | 


road, where a collation was provided for them. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the second meeting of this society for the 


, I beg you now to mark the current session, on the 20th October (Mr. F, | in England? 
difference when the scene and the occupations Horner, president, in the chair), a letter was | 
were changed. From the first report of the read from the town clerk of Liverpool, requesting | 
committee of the Industrial Employment Associ- the society to consider a proposed amendment of | 


the Liverpool Building Act, and to offer sug- 
gestions thereupon. It was stated that the 


| There seems to be no good reason for doubting 
\that the Pyramid of Cheops, or St. Peter’s at 
| Rome, could be moved endwise or sidewise at 
‘Pleasure, any required distance, by this same 


| What feats of this kind have been performed 





THE VICTORIA DEBATING SOCIETY. 
SANITARY INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN, 
TuHE first meeting for the season of the 


trades, the boys were employed at farming, | council of the society had referred the matter to Members of this society—which appears to be 
gardening, brick-making, baking, laundrywork, a sub-committee, who were going carefully into 40 offshoot from the Victoria Institute, and the 


and instruction in the duties of shepherd, cow- | 


the subject, and that their report would shortly 


object of which is the discussion of all questions 


herd, dairyman, the poultty-yard, blacksmith, | be forwarded to the town clerk. The Liverpool relating to women,—was held last week at the 
butcher, &c., no less than 87 per cent. were Builders’ Association and the House-owners’ ladies’ class-room of the Victoria Debating 


reclaimed, and many of them became first-rate 


Association, it was understood, had also 


Society, 74, Newman-street, Oxford-street,—Dr. 


colonists, earning from 5s. to 103. a day. A been requested to co-operate in offering Hodgson in the chair. 


very large proportion of them are in regular 


suggestions for the amelioration of the present 


Dr. Lankester delivered an address upon the 


correspondence with the chaplain of the esta- Building Act, and for carrying before Parliament ®€cessity of Physiologica! Instruction for Women. 


blishment, and some of them have themselves | 
become employers of labour.” The fact is that 


a draft of a more efficient and consistent Act. 
Mr. G. A. Audsley read the second part of a 


One of the deficiencies, he said, in education in 
the present day was a want of the knowledge of 


active, varied, and cheering out-door exercise of paper entitled “ Notes of a Tour to Florence and the laws of life which regulated the existence of 


the fields and gardens keeps up the boys’ spirits, Back,” illustrated by numerous photographs of Ur bodies. 


It was well known to all who 


engrosses their attention, and also produces the cathedrals and churches of North Italy, studied the statistics of the Registrar-general 
moderate and wholesome bodily fatigue, so that dwelling especially upon the buildings at Verona that a large proportion of the deaths which 
they sleep soundly, and there is no nightly and Padua. Among other buildings, he alluded to occurred from week to week were preventible. 


planning and plotting for escape. | 








EXCURSION OF THE LONDON 
ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN ENGINEERS. 


On the 16th inst., the members and friends of 
this institution, more than 150 in number, paid 
@ visit of inspection to the Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station of the great Main Drainage Works, 
West Ham. 

At the entrance-gate of the high and middle | 
level sewers, which cross the Stratford-road 
immediately beyond Stratford Bridge, the Asso- 
ciated Foremen, headed by their president, Mr. 
J. Newton, Royal Mint; and accompanied by 
Mr. Richard Moreland, Mr. W. Todd, and several 
other engineering employers, were met by Mr. 
G. Usher, resident superintendent engineer of 
the Abbey Mills Station. Passing along the 
grass-covered embankment through which the 
sewage tunnels at this point are conducted, an 
excellent view was obtained of the magnificent 
engine-house and its appurtenances which are 
on the south-west side of the embankment. The 
two chimney shafts, each 209 ft. in height, and 
standing isolated on either side of the building, 
appeared like sentinels constantly on guard. 
These large columns are externally octagonal in 
form, and are capped by ornamental iron roofs, 
pierced for the egress of smoke. The engine 
and boiler houses form one building. The deco- 
rations, which are very elaborate, consist of 
coloured bricks, encaustic tiles, and stone dress- 
ings, floriated carving being introduced at the 
caps of piers, columns, and pilasters. A cupola 
or dome of a highly ornamental character sur- 
mounts the engine-house, its topmost point 
being 110 ft, above the floor line. Right and 
left of the vestibule, and reached by descending 


| 





* Mr. Mechi states that the 
cultivated land in the coun 
ling, and that it ought to be 


resent produce of all the 
to under 170,000,0002, ster- 
0002, 








Giotto’s Chapel at Padua, and strongly con- 
demned the style of decoration employed there, 
especially the painted mouldings and cornices on 


ence upon some of his contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors. The church of San Antonio, 
at Padua, in spite of its remarkable and pic- 
turesque outline, had, he thought, failed to solve 
the problem of the adaptation of the dome to 
Gothic architecture. 








MOVING HEAVY BUILDINGS. 


Notices of various feats of house-moving in 
America will be found in our volumes. Lately 
we have been pressed by correspondents to give 
further particulars of such doings, and finding 
the following account in the current number of 
The Architectural Review and American Builders’ 
Journal,* we transfer it to our pages :— 

“We had the pleasure of seeing lately an 
astonishing specimen of mechanical power and 
skill in Boston, which rivals the famous house- 
elevating process of the Chicago engineers. 
Tremont-street has to be widened from the 
corner of the Common out to the beginning of 
the new avenue. To do this it was necessary 
either to pull down the Pelham House, a fine 
new structure at the corner of Tremont and 
Boylston streets, or to move it bodily, sideways, 
about 20 ft., towards the Public Library. The 
house is 75 ft. wide by 100 ft. deep, five stories 
high, with a Mansard attic and a basement 
story, and is supported on square granite piers, 
with heavy partition walls of brick. These 
piers were first clasped with vertically-set 
timbers, and the whole house then jacked up a 
few inches from its foundations. Parallel foun- 
dation walls, about 2 ft. wide, were then built in 
the cellar floor in the direction of the intended 





* Sampson Low & Co. 


Since 1857 returns had been made of the mor- 
tality of 13 large cities and towns in Great 
Britain, and it was seen that sometimes the 


‘the internal walls. He considered that Giotto’s mortality of those towns was as large as 40 in 
example in these respects had a very bad infla- 


the 1,000, while sometimes it sank as low as 16 
or 17 in the 1,000. The difference did not arise 
from any dispensation of Providence ; it arose 
from a neglect of an observance of the laws by 
which life was regulated. The Government had 
‘seen this, and had interfered so asin many cases 
| to reduce the rate of mortality by the enforce- 
| ment of sanitary laws—such as an improvement 
of drainage or the removal of vegetable matter. 
|He asked his hearers to remember that the 
| means which were effectual to save one life, saved 
‘at least thirty or forty illnesses as well. If 
‘burglars were going at large and committing 
| depredations, there would be a cry of “ What are 
| the police about ?” Bat a murderer was at large 
|—one who, in the form of typbus fever, was 
slaying its thousands—of the arrest of which 
they heard very little indeed. And yet the 
result of the exertions made in some parishes— 
such as St. James’s, Westminster,—to stamp it 
out, showed that many of the lives now lost day 
after day might be saved. It was worth their 
studying how they were to gain the knowledge 
of the laws of the ecience of physiology, by 
which so much disease might be prevented. For 
his part, he believed that it would be better to 
teach children how to avoid disease, how they 
might live to old age, than to teach them to 
read and write. What he alluded to was to 
teach them—and particularly girls—the know- 
ledge of simple things, such as the necessity of 
pure air; how the want of it prevented the 
proper performance of the functions of the 
brain, of the eye, and the other functions of the 
body ; of the introduction of more air into the 
rooms in which we live by day and in which we 
sleep by night ; and the use of pure and the 
avoidance of impure water. The learned lec- 
turer urged the desirability of female servants 
being taught the deadly effects of bad draina, 
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and the injurious results of burning an undue 
quantity of gas; teaching them that one gas 
jet consumed as much oxygen as four or five 
human beings. If the simple laws of life were 
more widely taught—and more particularly to 
those who ruled over and carried on the business 
of the household—the germ of disease would be 
destroyed, many thousands of valuable lives 
would be saved, much sickness would be 
averted, and great enjoyment of life promoted 
and secured. 








NEW WARDS, MARYLEBONE 
WORKHOUSE. 


Tur St. Marylebone, like most other old work- 
houses, has been found quite incapable of 
accommodating the continually augmented ee 
mands upon its space arising from the increase | 
of population and uther causes. Moreover, the | 
greater part of the building is fast decaying, and | 
must of necessity be sooner or later entirely | 
rebnilt. Some portions, past repair, have been | 
taken down, as in the case of the old bakehouse, | 
laundry, and kitchen. 
been erected on more convenient sites, and the | 





ground made available by their removal has court, Paddington-street, against the condemna- | 


road nearly so far as to the “ Metropolitan” 
public-house. It should be remembered that 
the Pentonville end of Farringdon-road (or what- 
ever the track is called in that part) will not 
always remain as it is, but that some day we 
must have a great improvement there, probably 
a cut from about Clerkenwell workhouse straight 
to the Angel at Islington, to admit North Lon- 
doners to have now and then a peep at the 
Thames Embankment and New Blackfriars 
Bridge, and to go down what might, if the foot- 
pavement were better, be one of the finest roads 
in the metropolis—Blackfriars-road. 
SuRvEYoR. 


P.S.— A friend tells me that the part of 
Farringdon-road in question is not in the City, 
but in the district which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Holborn Board of Works. If that be so, I 
hope the proper authorities will see to it. 








THE ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLING ACT. 


Tue Marylebone vestry have heard and 


Other similar offices have determined the appeal of Lord Portman and the 


lessees of the disgraceful house property in York- 


used. The constructional parts of the chancel 
arcade are sparingly embellished, with light blue 
and gold, and the principal arches throughout 
the charch are enriched with scrolls and diapers. 
The work has been carefully carried out by 
Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. 





CATHEDRALS. 

St. Asaph Cathedral.—The chancel of this 
cathedral has been restored by Mr. Scott; also 
the crossing, groined with oak, which contains 
the stalls, throne, and choir seats. The original 
style, the Decorated, has been kept in view in 
the restorations, which comprised, in detail, six 
chancel windows, one of which is appropriated 
to a memorial in stained glass of Mrs. Hemans. 
The stalls have been cleaned and replaced, and 
a new pavement of Minton’s tiles laid down. 

Worcester Cathedral. — A screen is in 
course of erection on the north side of the 
sacrarium or chancel of this cathedral. It is the 
gift of Mr. J. D. Allcroft, and will probably cost 
upwards of 6001. Messrs. Barber & Brindley, of 
London, who executed the reredos for the dean, 
are also constructing the screen, which consist 





of open arcade work in Early English style, 


been utilised in the erection of a building to tion of seven houses, Nos. 15 to 22, under the decorated with carved foliage, finials, &., 


accommodate the aged and infirm women. 


provisions of the Act, as wholly unfit for human standing on a basement, the face of which is 


The whole building now contains nine wards, habitation. Mr. Wilde, for Lord Portman, said | covered with diaper work. The material em- 





each 40 ft. wide, 60 ft. long, 13 ft. high, and gives that his lordship would make no appeal against | ployed is Caen stone, with Parbeck marble for 
780 cubic feet of air space to each of the 340 the decision of the vestry. For the lessees and the shafts. Mr. Scott designed the screen, 
inmates. The cost of the buildings, including owners of the houses it was argued that the which is intended to harmonise with the reredos, 
architect’s commission and other contingencies, property was still capable of being put in repair, and the architecture of the east end generally. 
will be about 271. per bed. ‘so as to render the dwellings tenantable, if the| St. David’s, Pembrokeshire.—Farther works are 
The skirting at the back of the beds forms a vestry would again consent to forego its powers. to be executed in this Cathedral, in addition to 
box 9 in. square, with a perforated zinc front; At the conclusion of the investigation it was those which have been already carried on. The 
below these boxes are channels containing hot- decided that the vestry clerk should forthwith new outlay will, it is stated, absorb not less 
water pipes; at the ends of these channels and serve the necessary notices and orders for the than 11,0001. : 18,0001. have already been spent on 
in the front and back walls are large openings, demolition of the premises. this cathedral. Mr. G. G. Scott is the architect. 
through which the external airis admitted. By A most disreputable locality is about to 
this means the fresh air, being first warmed by be improved, under the operation of the Artisans’ | 
passing over the hot-water pipes, will rise and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, by the demolition COL. CHARLES VALLANCEY, ENGINEER 
upwards and be emitted through the perforated of the buildings which lie between Bit-alley and AND ANTIQUARY. 
front of the skirting boxes into the wards imme- Fryingpan-alley, Turnmill-street, Clerkenwell, | 











diately under the beds. 


The foul air is carried close to the Sessions-house. The buildings in 


off through wide channels in the ceilings, which | question have long been known as the abodes of 
communicate with large flues running up the the worst and lowest class, and so close are the 
side walls, and terminating just above the level opposite houses both in Fryingpan and Bit alleys 


of the eaves of the roof. 


that two persons can hardly walk abreast through 


The upper wards are somewhat differently them. Recently the houses were reported to the 
constructed from the lower wards, inasmuch Clerkenwell Vestry to be in a condition dangerous 
as the ceilings follow the line of the sloping sides to health and unfit for human habitation ; and the 
of the roof, which are supported at intervals on sanitary committee of the vestry recommended 


semi-elliptic cast-iron ribs. 


The emission of foul their demolition. 


Some doubts having arisen as 


air in these wards is provided for by a channel to the power of the vestry to order the houses to 
in the apex of the ceiling, running the whole be pulled down, that body submitted a case to 
length of the room, and having zinc flues at Mr. H. B. Poland, who has stated his opinion 


intervals open to the air. 


that the vestry may require the whole if neces- | 


The architect was Mr. H. Saxon Snell ; Messrs. sary, or a sufficient number, of the houses, to be 
Crabb & Vaughan were the builders; Messrs. pulled down, although there is no express enact- 
Potter & Sons executed the heating, ventilating, ment authorising houses to be pulled down 


and sanitary works. 





A MISTAKE IN FARRINGDON-ROAD. 


merely on account of the narrowness of the 
street or court in which they are situated. The 
vestry have now adopted the report of the sani- 
tary committee, and directed the demolition of 


I am in time to draw attention to, and I hope the houses in question. 


that I am in time to induce others to put a stop | 
to, a piece of work which is now going on in | 
Farringdon-road, not far from the Holborn 

Viaduct, and which appears to me to amount to 


handsome, and so continues up to as 








CHURCH DECORATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue church of St. James-the-Less, at Leith, | 
a mistake. If you look over the north side of has just been re-opened, 
the viaduct bridge, you will see that the road throughont, 
immediately beneath your eye is broad and Clarke, 


after being painted 


architect, of London. 


new Charterhouse-street. But at Charterhouse- now additionally interesting, as one of the few 
street it suddenly jerks to narrowness and churches in Scotland which have as yet been 


misery. At the corner of Charterhouse-street treated with colour, 


and Farringdon-road, a building, said to be 
for a public-house, is being erected (it has 
already nearly reached to ite first floor), and this | 
building spoils the noble road by projecting into 
it and narrowing it. This is the only building 
at present commenced on that side Farringdon- 
road till you get some distance further on,—to 
Hatton-wall, I believe, but am not sure, for 
they do not condescend to put names up to 
streets in this quarter;—and at the corner of 
Hatton-wall stands another public-house called 
the “ Metropolitan.” Now the road should be 
continued wide up to at least as far as this,—that 
is, to about opposite the Clerkenwell Sessions 
House. Ido hope that some leading member or 
members of the Common Council will at once take 
a walk, and look over the north side of the new 
viadact bridge, and then see if something cannot 
be done to stop that which, if allowed to be 
continued to completion, will be an eyesore and 
# nuisance for ages. The vaults built under the 
pavement are nothing; they do not reach up the 





and it is likely that many 


_churches will follow the example which has 
been set at Leith. The chancel, which is finely 
arcaded in stone, contains richly-foliated niches, 


in which are figures of 88. James-the-Less, 
Andrew, Paul, Luke, Mark, Peter, and also 
of Ninian, Columba, and Margaret, of Scot- 
land. Each figure is richly coloured, with 
a gold nimbus. The lower part of the chancel 
is treated with the conventional curtain pat- 
tern, upon which are cusped spaces with 
emblems. The organ-case. displays figures of 
angels with instruments of music, and the organ 
pipes are decorated in gold and colour. The upper 
portions of the nave and transepts are diapered 
with the “ashlar” pattern, with foliated scrolls 
at the constructional parts, and at the west end 
is an ornate stencilled arcade. The nave and 
transepts below the string-couree are painted in 
dark reddish brown, with diaper. The prevailing 
colour in the charch is a warm cream-colour 
inclining to red, and the scrolls, &c., are prin- 
cipally in dull red, with light blue sparingly 


from designs by Mr. E. Francis 
The church, 
far as which was designed by Professor Scott, R.A., is 


Ir is surprising what a number of remark. 
able Englishmen, whom the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries produced in every branch 
of the literary profession, either forsaking their 
country, or leaving it from accidental causes, 
cast their lot in Ireland ; and, in achieving fame, 
onferred a lasting honour on the sister kingdom 
by their labours. In the architectural world we 
have already, in the pages of the Builder, rubbed 
the rust off a few worthy names, who deserve 
to be restored to popular favour. On this occa- 
sion it is our province to lift up from the shade 
a remarkable man, whose name is now rarely 
alluded to in this kingdom without a sneer, but 
who in his day was thought worthy of the 
fullest recognition. 

Charles Vallancey, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., &e.> 
was a native of England, and was born about 
the year 1720. The family is of French descent. 
Vallancey received a liberal but not a collegiate 
education; and, while a comparatively young 
man, entered the army. He was quartered in 
Gibraltar for some years, of which celebrated 
rock he made a sketch, which was afterwards 
engraved by an Irish artist of the name of Ash- 
ford. Vallancey’s regiment, after some time, was 
ordered to Ireland. Shortly after, our young 
captain of the 12th regiment entered the corps 
of Royal Engineers, and gradually rose to the 
position of colonel. His commission bears the 
date of 1782. Vallancey was not long in Ireland 
when his literary taste to develop itself. 
He published the Field Engineer, a treatise on 
Stone-cutting, and one on Tanning, and other 
subjects. Next succeeded a military survey of 
Ireland, which not only received the approbation 
of George III., but also was rewarded with 
pecuniary favour. 

In 1774 began that work with which Val- 
lancey’s name is more intimately connected, 
entitled “Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis.” 
This work was continued occasionally, and 
extended over a number of years. Fourteen 
numbers of this publication appeared, forming 
about five octavo volumes. In 1772 or 1773 
Valiancey published an “Irish Grammar of 
the Iberno-Celtic Language.” This work was 
reprinted in 1782, with additional matter. This 
grammar is very imperfect, but Vallancy had no 
mean difficulties to contend against in its com- 
pilation. There was at this time scarcely an 
available printed grammar of the language, ex- 
cepting O’Mulloy’s of 1677; and so an English- 
man taking to the study of that difficult subject 
from a taste for it, it is su: g that our author 





acquitted himself so well. In 1772 he contri- 
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buted an essay on the “ Antiquity of the Celtic 
Language.” Vallancey’s “Treatise on Stone- 
Catting” was translated from the French of M. 
le Chevalier de Claire, to which were added re- 
marks upon “ Saxe’s New System of Fortifica- 
tion proposed in his (Saxe’s) Reveries or Memoirs 
of the Art of War.” 

In the minutes of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 1773, is a correspondence of Major 
Vallancey with Governor Pownall, on the 
subject of the monument at New Grange, 
near Drogheda; contending for its being an 
arch-Drnuid’s tomb, the three cells three altars, 
and the characters the name of Aongtus, the 
arch-Druid. In that year he was the active 
secretary of w society which had been formed in 
Dablin under the patronage of Sir Lucius O' Brien, 
bart., for the illustration of the antiquities of 
Ireland ; “ but so little,” says Mr. Gough, “ does 
this taste prevail in that nation (which, if we 
may believe Mr. O'Halloran, is oneof the oldest 
in the world), that Major Vallancey, the secretary 
of this new society, may be considered as the 
society itself. In the year 1773 he prevailed on 
the Dublin Society to form themselves into a 
committee, which might have been serviceable 
to the kingdom in general. The plan of that 
committee may be collected from the queries they 
published. In four years’ time they obtained 
only forty answers to 4,000 copies, many of them 
perfectly trifling. The committee is therefore 
dropped, and with it all Mr. Vallancey’s hopes 
of ever being useful to Ireland in the great scale 
they hoped to work on. He is now engaged in 
taking surveys of Ireland for Government. 

Letter to Mr. Gough, Dublin, April 28, 1778.) 

e had resolved to publish whatever antiquities 
had fallen in his way in some periodical work, 
and had actually begun in the Hibernian 
Magazine; but the proprietor executed the plates 
so miserably that. he desisted, and met with ho 
encouragement to print his discoveries in Eng- 
land; so that his ‘Irish Grammar,’ a ‘Short 
Correspondence with Governor Pownall on the 
Subject of the Drogheda Barrow,’ and his 
* Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis,’ are all we 
have of this curious antiquary.” 

In a letter to Mr. Gough, Oct. 3, 1783, 
Mr. Vallancey says, “I am glad to hear 
you are about a new edition of Camden. 
Much information of the ancient state of 
Ireland may be had from Mr. O’Conner’s 
letter to me in the twelfth number of my 
Collectanea ; and in my former numbers no man 
could give you more help than Mr. O’Conner. 
I have prevailed on him to write a history of 
ancient Ireland; but I am much afraid his age 
and infirmities will not permit him to finish it. 
I am now proceeding with the next number, 
in which I shall give ten plates of the antiquities 
of Ireland. Some of these monuments are evi- 
dently prior to Christianity. Such is the Jodhan 
Morain of the Irish, the prs or breast- 
plate of judgment of the Chaldeans ; and such the 
Cloch Mashac of the Irish, or the pray jax 
forbidden by Moses in Lev. xxvi. 1. For the 
confused accounts of this stone I refer you 
to the learned Spencer, ‘De Legibus Hebra- 
orum,’ and to the more learned Miilius, ‘ Dis- 
sertationes selecte varie 8. Litterarum ;’ yet 
all their conjectures, and those of the rabbis, 
must have still passed for such, had not these 
monuments been preserved in this wonderfal 
country. These are now in my possession. I 
have ordered some impressions to be struck off, 
and shall forward them to you in a few posts. 
These plates cost me (a poor man, with lbs. a 
day and 15 children) about 60 guineas; they 
are at your service for Camden on these terma :— 
Send to White as many copies as will produce 
301., and you may also insert my descriptions 
out of my next number. I can also give you an 
account of the settlement in the reign of 
Henry IL., under Strongbow, and a map of their 
country surveyed by myself. They are seated 
in the county of Wexford, in the epot they first 
settled in,* apeak the language of that day, and 
never out of the barony, or permit an 
Irishman to live in it. I have collected a short 
vocabulary of their language, and a long song 
on some game of ball. These are at your 
service to insert also. I found Strongbow’s 
entrenched camp very perfect. This country, 
the language, monuments, and history, are 
objects of great importance to antiquaries, in the 
fables of their bards. Theirs was truth dis- 
guised, but the living monuments of the day no 
man can be deceived in. I wish I could recover 





* The Barony of Forth and Bargie. 


my drawing of what is called Cormac’s Chapel. 
I have lost it; it is the work of Etruscans: 
their monuments declare they sent colonies to 
Ogygia, and the Irish records declare they re- 
ceived some from Croton, the country of 
Tarcon.” 

Mr. Gough having thankfally accepted the 
offer of the plates, on the condition of being 
allowed to pay at least some part of their ex- 
pense, Mr. Vallancey replies, Feb. 13, 1784 :— 
“In my last, I meant to say that if it was 
agreeable to you to embellish Camden with the 
fourteen plates of Irish antiquities contained in 
that number, you should have the plates for half 
the sum they should cost me. The estimate 
was made at about 60 Irish pounds; bat, by 
lessening the scale, and throwing many objects 
into one plate, they have been executed for 33 
guineas. I should be proud to dispose of them 
to you, for your edition of Camden, and offer 
them to you for 15 guineas. As there were but 
500 run off from each plate, they are not worn. 
My labours, I believe, have hitherto been 
little known in England. It is but of late! 
I could convince my countrymen that the early | 
history of this country was connected with 
Britain. I have good reason to believe they are 
now convinced that the ivhabitants of the 


except “The Annals of Ireland,” was published 
at different times by Walter Harris, esq., in 
three volumes (f.1.). The firat contains “ The 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of this Kingdom,” adorned 
with prints of the cathedrals, seals, &c., Dublin, 
1739. The second is a “ Travslation of his Dis- 
quisitions,” with eight additivnal chapters, and 
other improvements from his own and other 
papers, distinguished from the rest of the work ; 
with prints of antiquities, coins, and relizious 
orders, Dablin, 1745 The third volame com- 
prehends “ The Irish Writers,” with the addition 
of nearly 400 new articles, many from a copy 
interleaved by the author; these were reprinted 
in two volumes, folio, Dablin, 1764. Sir James 
found time for these studies, notwithstanding 
his engagements as Anditor-General at the 
Council Board, and in the Parliament for the 
university, and the negotiations he conducted 
for Charles I. with the Irish Catholics. When 
the Parliament were masters of Ireland, he re- 
tired first to France, and then to England, till 
the restoration reinstated him in these and other 
public charges. He died 1666, aged 73. His 
MS. collections relative to lreland were pur- 
chased of his heir by Lord Clarendon when 
lieutenant, 1686; and after his death by the 
late Dake of Chandos, whom the public-spirited 





Britannic Isles, before the Welsh, were one and 
the same stock; and that many of the mont- | 
ments of antiquity found in England are falsely 
attributed to the Romans.” 
consequently sent to London, and form part of the 
embellishments of Mr. Gough’sedition of Camden. 


Royal Society of London ; and in 1786 he pub- 
lished “ An Essay towards Illustrating the 
Ancient History of the Britannic Isles,” 8vo., 


ancient history of Ireland ; and (by establishing 
the authority of the ancient Irish MSS. and 
exploring the sources of the language) to ascer- 
tain the origin of the people. This was followed 
by “A Vindication of the Ancient History of 
Ireland ;” wherein is shown :—1. The descent of 
its old inhabitants from the Phzeno-Scythians of 
the East. 2. The early skill of the Phzno- | 
Scythians in navigation, arts, and letters. | 
3. Several accounts of the ancient Irish bards | 
authenticated from parallel history, sacred and | 
profane, &c. The whole illustrated by notes and | 
remarks, and remarks on each chapter, by | 


Colonel Charles Vallancey, LL.D., F.R.S., and) 
of the Societies of Antiquaries of London, Edin- | 


burgh, and Perth ; member of the Royal | 


Irish Academy, and of the Philosophical Society | 
of Philadelphia, &c.: Dablin, 1786, 8vo. (being | 
the fourteenth number of “ Collectanea de Rebus | 


Hibernicis ”’), of which see a very ample account 
by Mr. Gough in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. lvii., p. 252, and the spontaneous effusions 
of Mr. Burke in p. 253. In 1797, he published 


the Sanscrit Books of the Brahmins of India; 
dedicated to the President and Members of the 
Royal Academy, in the Oriental Emigration of 
the Hibernian Druids,’ with ali the inventive 
imagination of Stukeley applied to the Indians 
(see vol. Ixxiv., p. 1,036). In the “ Archwologia,” 
vol. vii., p. 276, are his “ Observations on the 
Alphabet of the Pagan Irish, and of the Age in 
which Finn and Ossian lived,” 1784; and in) 
vol. viii, p. 302, his “ Observations on the, 
American Inscription,” 1786. In the preface to 

his “ Collectanea Hibernicis,” p. 4, speaking of | 
Sir James Ware, “the Camden of Ireland,” he, 
observes that considering his ignorance of the | 
Irish language he did much : his works are the 
outlines and materials of a great plan, which he 
enjoyed neither life nor abilities to finish ; and it 
is much to be lamented that he had not the good 
fortune to meet with so experienced and intelli- 
gent an amanuensis as Mac Ferbiss sooner. “ Sir 
James Ware,” Mr. Gough informs us, “ collected 
and preserved the scattered monuments and 
antiquities of his native country. His pursuit 
of these studies began after he left the university, 
by the encouragement of Bishop Usher. When 
he was just turned of thirty, he published 
“ Lives of the Archbishops of Cashel and Tuam, 
and of the Bishops of Dublin ;” about twelve years 
after (1639), “ An Account of the Irish Writers,” 
4to. ; and 1654, when he was sixty-five, “ Disquisi- 
tions on the Antiquities of Ireland ;” and a second 
edition augmented in 1658, both in 8vo., together 
with “ Annals of Ireland ander Henry VII.,” 
which were succeeded by several historical and 
other pieces. Many of these came ont in different 
volumes, and translated from the original Latin 
by his son Robert and others, 1705. A completer 
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The plates were | 


In 1784, Vallancey was elected a Fellow of the) 


intended as a preface to a vindication of the 


*'The Ancient History of Ireland, proved from 





and far better edition of all Ware’s works, 


dean of St. Patrick’s in vain solicited to deposit 
them in the public library at Dublin; these 
underwent a second dispersion by public auction. 
Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter, whose uncle had 
large property in that kingdom, purchased a 
large part, and deposited them in the British 
Museum; Dr. Rawlinson others, and bequeathed 
them to the library of St. John’s College, Oxtord. 
Some part fell into the hands of Lord Newport, 
late Chancellor of Ireland. 

Colonel Vallancey, in the memorable year 1798 
in Ireland, occupied the post of Lieutenant- 
General in the Engineer Department, and in 
1803 he became a general. He was also, in 
recognition of his literary and antiquarian 
labours, elected vice-president of the Dublin 
Society, to which society he devoted many years 
of zealous attention. In fact, the Royal Dablin 
Society owes to him much of its sabsequent 
success and fame. It might with truth be said 
of Vallancey, as is said of the Norman who came 
to Ireland for conquest, that he afterwards be- 
came more Celtic than the Celta themselves. 

Vallancey made Irish antiquities his particular 
study, and his love never lessened for the subject 
until his death, He was much attached to 
Ireland, and his many works are a proof of this. 
The School of Antiquarianism which he helped to 
found and consolidate has now falleninto disfavour, 
yet the result of his studies and researches was 
a valuable contribution. He gave impuise to 
the stady of Irish history and Irish antiquities ; 
and had it not been from the remarkable sight 
of an Englishman in Ireland devoting such time 
and attention to the elucidation of the Irish 
language and the Irish race, many notably 
clever men who afterwards contributed their 
quota to the subject would not have studied the 
question at all. Vallancey’s industry and perse- 
verance forced the matter upon them, and 


stimulated such archzological philologists and 


antiquaries to bestir themselves in their own 
fields of inquiry. 

Charles Vallancey died in Dublin, on the Sth 
of August, 1812, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two, much regretted. He left some rare MSS. 
behind him, which were doubtless taken pos- 
session of by his relatives. Whether any of 
these fell into the hands of the Royal Irish 
Academy, or British Museum, or Trinity College 
Library, Dublin, we know not, nor are we able 
to say at present, though we have made some 
inquiries, if any surviving members of his 
family are in this country. The writer made a 
search through the metropolitan Directories of 
the three kingdoms, but failed to meet with 
the name. The nearest approach to it is the 
nameof Vallance. Of this name there are afew 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Strange if his 
fifteen children and their descendants (sup- 
posing these were married) have all died out. 
Perhaps in the Army List or in France some 
of the Vallancey parent stock, or English or 
Anglo-Irish descendants, may be found. 

We are indebted for some of the particulars 
of this imperfect sketch to the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1812, and to the “An- 
tholgia Hibernica,” 1793. Vallancey enjoyed the 
friendship and held correspondence with the 
most notable of the literary English, Irish, and 
Scotch celebrities of his day, and as an engineer 
and antiquary his name should not be wholly 
forgotten. C.C. H. 
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THE TOWN OF SHERBORNE AND THE 
DIGBY HOTEL. 


THE completion of this large hotel is an in- 
stalment of the works to be ultimately carried 
out in improving this old town, centuries ago a 
cathedral town and an important one in the West 
of England. The chief glory of Sherborne and 
of Dorset is the grand church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, restored by Mr. Carpenter and Mr. 
Slater, by the liberality of the late Earl Digby 
and Mr. Wingfield Digby, of Sherborne Castle. 
The town, through the decay of its manu- 
factures, lost much of its former attractions. 
Many churches were altogether pulled down, 
and its ancient buildings were converted into 
dwelling and store houses. Its principal streets 
are now not much better than winding lanes, 
and the main road to Dorchester and to the 
castle is crossed by the Exeter Railway on a 
level. 

Plans have therefore been prepared by Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter, at Mr. Digby’s request, for 
extensive alterations on the south side of the 
town, between the Abbey Church and the rail- 
way ; and following these plana a new street has 
been made, leading up in a direct line to the 
south transept of the abbey. This street will 
be continued over the railway and River Yeo by 
a fine three-arched bridge of stone, and will 
then branch off to the castle and to Dorchester; 
thus forming the chief entrance to the town, 
and opening up the hitherto crowded church and 
buildings. At the northern end of this street 
are proposed to be built the market-house and 
town-hall, facing the south side of the abbey, 
with the other necessary market buildings. 

The Digby Hotel is built on the west side of 
the street, and its gardens and pleasure-grounds 
(laid out by Mr. Thomas) extend down to the 
railway, thus leaving open the charming views 





of the country and park to the three fronts. It 


is erected not only for a general and commercial 


business, but for hunting men, and also as a “ half- 
way house” for tourists on their way to Exeter 
and the far west. The fact of there being three 
packs of hounds very near, and especially the 
Blackmoor Vale hounds, make Sherborne head- 
quarters for hunters and a West of England 
Market Harborovgh or Melton. For the use of 
these gentlemen suites of rooms are arranged 
in the hotel, and the Lunting stables are built in 
separate blocks, so that each may keep sepa- 
rately his four horses and servants. 

The building has a square court in the centre, 
round which run corridors on all the floors. It 
is three stories high besides the basement, and 
built of local stone, with dressings of Ham-hill 


stone. The style adopted follows out the style. 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth century domestic. 
buildings in the town and locality. The win-| 


dows are all equare-headed, with transoms; and 
all the upper ones have small gable roofs over 
them. There is a great dining-room provided, 


40 ft. by 20 ft., a coffee-room, 27 ft. by 20 ft., and | 


a commercial room of about the same size, besides 
many private sitting-rooms both on the ground 
floor and on the upper floor, en suite with bed- 
rooms. The offices are extensive, and are fitted 
up with appliances for cooking, ventila- 


tion, and with lifts to each floor, bath-rooms, and _ 


lavatories. A billiard-room is at once to be built 
on the terrace in the grounds, and connected 
with the main b!ock by a covered way. 


The hotel stables are built rounds large court 


to the north of the hunting stables, and are 


fitted up with boxes and stalls for seventeen 


horses, with coach-houses for twenty carriages, 
sick-horse boxes, singeing-room, grooms’ 
airagg &c., and a tap in connexion with the 
The works have been about two years in hand, 
by Mr. Estcorn, of Gloucester, under Mr. Thomp- 
son, the architects’ clerk of works. 


On the western side of the churchyard is the 
ancient Hospital of St. John, founded by Bishop 
Neville, of Salisbury, in the fifteenth centary, 
with its curious chapel ing into the two 
stories of the main building, the upper being used 
a8 a women’s gallery, and the lower for the men. 
Extensive additions have been made by the same 
architects to this institution; new board-rooms 
and dormitories for the pensioners have been 
built, and form a part of the up of buildings 
which, when completed, by the new town-hall! 
and market-place, will form the entrance to the 
street from the close. 

We may also mention the famous “ King’s 
School,” the school of West England, expanded 
now far beyond the thought of ite royal founder. 
The ancient Edwardian and Jacobean buildings 





All these buildings are designed 
tute tate found toovet Gettle ovate n 
| effect of unity in ihe macs of now endl old build 
ings grouped around the abbey church and its 


The new Yeatman Hospital, on the hill above, is 
designed to harmonise with the ancient _— 
overlooking the old ematehds pate, at some 
| little distance from the other monastic buildings. 
The grand ruins of the old Norman castle, and 
the later Elizabethan castle, built when all the 
—_ had over to Sir Walter 


archi- 
an 


Raleigh and other lay proprietors, are too well 
‘known to need any words. 
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A WORKMAN ON THE TRADE-UNION 
CONGRESS, 
RESTRICTION OF APPRENTICES, 


Sir,—It seems the question of the limitation 
of ‘apprentices is one on which the leading 
urionists slightly differ. Among the strange 
things said at Birmingham, none surpassed 
the papers and discussions on the restriction 
of apprentices; and certainly not any of the 
proposed schemes, if pnt in operation, would 
more affect the position and well-being of 
society. The resolution proposed and carried 
was,— That this congress is of opinion that 
in trades where the supply is in excess of 
the demand, a limitation is justifiable; a fair 
proportion being allowed in keeping with the 
number of men allowed to teach them.” The 
first paper on the question was read by the 
secretary of the Glass-cutters’ Association, and 
was in perfect keeping with the occasion and 


there are many sources of supply independent of 
the workmen of this country ; and where they 
do such artificial stratagems to raise prices to 
such a height that the public would not buy 
home-manufactured goods, the workmen of 
other countries would supply the public wants, 
and the last state of the home workmen would 
be worse than the first. As the members of 
some trades have proclaimed the dogma of a 
limitation of apprentices, and have called a 
council to ratify it, nothing can be fairer than 
to call upon them to carry out their principles 
to their legitimate conclusion, and keep their 
offspring within the prescribed limits of their 
own trade; for instance, the glass-cutter’s child 
cannot have any claim outside his father’s trade. 
And then the next step must be a restriction on 
marriage. As there are many unemployed in 
every trade, it is in perfect keeping with the 
objects of trade-unionists, that no increase of 
population for at least one generation should take 





he trade. 

The glass trade is, without doubt, one of the | 
most unfortunate trades ia this country, and has 
had more difficulties to contend with than any | 
other. For a long series of years it was loaded | 
with excessive duties and excise regulations, 
which prevented its development and progress. 
And since the duties have been repealed, it has 
been cramped and impeded by strikes and re- 
strictions of the workmen. I suppose it is gene. | 
rally known that the production of glass, except- | 
ing in the higher work, is exceedingly simple, | 
and easily acquired. And yet in opposition to 
all economic laws, the restrictionists would have | 
the public pay a higher price for adult labour, 
when it is only a boy’s trade, and all its detaila 
can be carried out with little learning and ex- 
perience. Although the glass trade in this 
country has for a long time been entirely free, 
it has not progressed in the same ratio as in 
other countries. The number of glass-workers 
in France, at the last return was upwards of 
35,000, and the trade was then in a most 
flourishing condition, while the whole number 
engaged in this country is but 15,046. In look- 
ing over the statistics of exports and imports, 
the results are still more striking, and I have 
often wondered whether the leaders of the glass- 
makers’ protected union ever took the trouble to 
examine the returns. If they had they would have | 
found that the great portion of the English glass 
exported was common glass bottles, whilst the 
foreign imports, are the higher and more expen- 
sive glass. The first mention of imported glass in 
the statistical abstract is for the year 1854, when 
54,040 owt. of all sorts, except common, were im- 
ported, and the quantity has continued toadvance. | 
The latest returns for 1867 give 422,574 cwt. as 
the total imports of all sorts, except bottles of 

n or common glass, into this country, valued 
at 791,8821. As a set-off to that, there were ex- 
ported from England 165,070 cwt. of flint and 
window glass, and 703,132 cwt. of common glass | 
bottles. 

With such figures as the above, it must be) 
evident to the most obtuse mind that something | 
must be wrong in the glass-making machinery, and | 
that restriction of apprentices is not the remedy. | 
The delegate representing the trade at Birming- 
ham informed his brother delegates, with great 
unction, that his trade had restricted the number 
of apprentices, and had regulated the supply tothe 
demand ; and yet the foreign glass manufactorers 
had found, to their advantage, that there were | 
over and above the balanced supply, 257,504 cwt. | 
of the best glass wanted in this country. It. 
seems the glass-makers and the majority of trade- | 
unionists believe the public wants are a fixed 
quantity, and some scheme was to be invented 
whereby the supply could be ganged to a shaving 
of the demand. The fallacy might, with a slight 
inquiry, have been discovered ; and it was a great 
pity the glass-cutter, in drawing up his paper, 
did not examine a little into the history of his 
trade. I have specially alladed to the glass 
trade, because that, of all trades, shows most 
clearly the illusion of the members of a trade 
trying, by coercion and restriction, to limit the 
supply, and keep up the price of an article, to 
some fanciful idea of what the public will pay, 
and to what is its demand. 

In tarning to the resolution and the contents 
of the papers, I find the restrictionists “ would 
allow apprentices when the state of the trade 
justified it;” or, in other words, when all the 
adult workmen were fully employed. I suppose 
there never was a time in the history of any 
trade where that condition was fulfilled. And 
to carry out the objects of the resolution, many 





‘limits of Umbria; and it is therefore the more 


place; for if the young are not allowed the 


a strongly-marked earnestness. I understand 
that it will be ready for erection in the ensuing 
spring, and that the site chosen wiil be either 
the principal piazza of Foligno or a planted 
esplanade between the city and the railway 
station. Assuredly such a project deserves to 
be noticed, and encouragement may well be be- 
stowed upon such talent as is recognisable in 
the work of Signor Ottaviani. C. J. H. 





THE PLYMOUTH GUILDHALL COM- 
PETITION. 


Your correspondent, “‘ Argus,” in his letter to 
you last week, makes several admirable remarks 
as to the conduct of competitions in general, 
with which I entirely agree. In making their 
award, it is indeed the first duty of a committee, 
or of its professional adviser, to stand by the 
instructions issued to the competitors. It is 
because I feel so strongly on this point, and be- 
cause I think “Argus” has overlooked, or, 





opportunity to gain a living because some of the 
older happen to be unemployed, and as the 


workmen call upon the State to protect them | 


from an 


going that the State should require the re-| 
strictionists to keep from multiplying until all | 
the conditions they wish to enforce are fulfilled. | 
But supposing the law relating to restriction | 
of apprentices were in force, and the machinery to 
regulate the number of apprentices were provided 
and in motion, and all the conditions as to the 
requirements of the nation,—for the productions 
of the glass-makers, or any other body of work- 
men,—were settled; and when it was decided that 
an additional carpenter, or tailor, orshoemaker was 
required, and there were ten candidates for admis- 
sion, how would the favoured one bechosen ? Would 
the employer or the workmen have to choose the 
fortunate candidate, or would it be by competitive 
examination or by ballot? Something ought to 
have been said about that part of the question 
when the wise heads of trade-unionism affirmed 
by resolution that a limitation of apprentices 
was necessary for the welfare of those who have 
by some means been fortunate enough to acquire 
a trade. They ought to have settled all the, 
preliminaries, and not left the outside world in 
the dark as to their future operations. It ap.- | 
pears the Birmingham delegates would, in their 
anxiety to relieve trade-unionists, add still farther | 
tyranny to their already unwise laws; and I 
think, in all consistency, the next time they meet | 
they ought to add the following as an addendum to | 


the resolation,—“ That, in the opinion of this | 


inflax of young workmen, it is | 
certainly only in accordance with the fore- | 


perhaps, not been aware of all the facts of the 
‘case, that I venture to ask your insertion of this 
| letter. 

On reading over the instructions to architects 
for the first time, after my appointment as re- 


| feree, the impression produced on my mind was 
| that a great deal of accommodation was asked 


for the money intended to be expended. On 
| seeing the various designs, I discovered that the 
competitors had found it so. There was, I believe, 
hardly a design among the 25 which could have 
| been erected in a creditable manner, at ordinary 
building prices, for the intended limit of ‘ from 
20,0001. to 25,0001.” This I found had arisen, 
first, from the large number of requirements 
specified in the instructions; and, secondly, from 
the clause immediately following this enumera- 
tion. ‘“ The above particulars are not intended 
to exclude the provision of such additional ac- 
commodation, appropriate to the several uses of 
the intended building, as may appear to any of 
the competing architects to be desirable, and as 
the arrangements of the buildings will admit.” 
Of this clause almost every competitor appeared 
to have, more or less, availed himself; some of 
them, as “Ich dien,” acknowledging in their 
estimates that the cost of their schemes had 
been thus increased. 
I concluded, therefore, that the hard and fast 
line as to cost could not, in this case, be drawn ; 
but that so far as that one question was con- 


‘cerned, the merit of a design ought to be con- 


sidered in inverse ratio to its costlineas. 
“Fiat Justitia, raat Coolum,” and “ Ich dien,” 
considering the amount of extra accommodation 


con tern restriction on marriage is re- - : : 
ar Sig Rs ng pay ay ee Te | provided, instead of being, as your correspondent 


quired by the state of trade, and that all mar- 
riages are totally prohibited until all the work- 
men are permanently employed. Yours, frater- 
nally,—Peter Simple, President; John Clever, 
Secretary.” JACK PLANE, 


MONUMENT TO NICCOLO ALUNNO, AT 
FOLIGNO. 


DvurinG a recent sojourn at Foligno, I had | 
occasion to see and admire a colossal statue by | 
a young sculptor of that city, named Ottaviano | 
Ottaviani, destined for a monument to a great 
artist, a native of the same Umbrian city, 
Niccolo Liberatore, better known as “ Alunno,” 
whose works were produced between the years 
1458-1492, and who may certainly rank among 
the greatest painters of this devotional class, 
and as first of the Umbrian school before 
Perugino, in the fifteenth century. Little is 
known of this truly great artist beyond the 


gratifying to find that his follow-citizens have 
resolved to erect a worthy monument to one so 
gifted, at his birthplace. The original idea, 
however, as well as the execution of this work, 
pertain to the young sculptor who had the 
spirit to undertake a task so happily suggested 
before receiving the commission which the civic 
authorities have since given to him. He has 
availed himself of a supposed (not certain) por- 
trait of Alunno introduced among the accessorial 
figures of one of his finest pictures, “The 





| says, among the most expensive, were among the 
| least expensive designs sent in. 

I, for one, should rejoice to see the day when 
| the Institute, as our representative body, would 
take upon itself the daty of calling attention 
at the right time (that is, before competitors 
commence their labours) to what may appear to 
be defects in any conditions drawn up for the 
guidance of competing architects. It would 
save the latter much unnecessary labour, the 
referee some perplexity, and the critic some ex- 
penditure of righteous indignation. 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE, 








THE PRESERVATION OF STONE. 


Permit me to suggest to your correspondent 
of October 16th, a method of preserving and 
hardening internal stonework, which will prove 
more effective and more permanent than the 
application of oxalic acid. It is true that a 
solution of this acid, or better still, of oxalate of 
alumina, will give for a time a certain amount 
of coherence to the particles of an oolitic lime- 
stone; but this substance has its drawbacks, 
with which I have become only too well ac- 
quainted through the experience of the last 
ven years. There is no better plan of harden- 
ing and preserving friable, absorbent, and de- 
caying stones of ail kinds, than the application 
of a process known as the “combined pro- 
cess,” which I may, perhaps, be allowed briefly 





Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew,” at 8. Barto- 
lomeo, a church near Foligno. He represents 
the painter, in the costume of the fifteenth 
century, with an ample cloak thrown over his 
other clothes, a close-fitting cap on the head, 
brush and pallet in his hands, and in act of 
contemplating (as apparent) some picture which 
wo may suppose him bent upon finishing or 


to describe. Three solutions are employed in 
succession, they are applied with a brush as 
easily as whitewash. These solutions are, lst, 
soluble phosphate of lime; 2nd, caustic baryta ; 
and, 3rd, a special preparation of silica, not 
ordinary water-glass. The process in its earlier 
form involved the use of the two first of these 
solutions, and was employed with considerable 
success in several public buildings. In its 





altering. The figure is about 3 métres in height, 





trades would have to be entirely annihilated, as 


and is characterized by much individuality, by 


complete and perfected condition the method 
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has received the sanction of Mr. Gilbert Soott, 
and other authorities. It has been adopted 
with the stone of the St. Pancras Midland 
Terminus, and elsewhere. Caen or even Cors- 
ham stone thus treated ceases to absorb water 
(carved work in the rain in consequence be- 
comes no darker), and though its colour is 
unchanged, its surface acquires a finish, which 
greatly improves its appearance. A piece of 
black cloth is not whitened when rubbed 
against Bath stone thus prepared, so that the 
mechanical abrasion of the surface is arrested. 
The materials cannot cause either dampness 
or efflorescence on the stone ; the process, more- 
over, is cheap. The patent process is now the 
property of the Ransome’s Concrete Stone Com- 
pany, and is carried out by their licensees, 
Messrs. Hockin & Wilson, of Duke-street, Man- 
chester-square, W., who have worked it under 
my direction for several years. 

A. H. Cuvrcu, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, 

Royal Agricultural College. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue syllabus of papers and discussions for 
the current session stands thus :— 


October 29th, Opening Conversazione. 

November 5th, Annual meeting, and Address by the 
President, ; 

November 19th, Natural Science, as applied to Archi- 
tecture. Mr. C. W. Quin, F.C.S. | ‘ 

December 3rd, On the Limits of Variety in Architectural 
Design. Mr. W. ill. ; 

December 17th, Art applied to Industry in France, as 

romoted by the new Association of Art Manufactures in 
Paris. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. . ; 

December 31st, On the Study of Architectural History. 
Mr. Spiers. 

Janua’ 
Ages. Mr. C. Baily. ; 

January 28th, The Churches of the Deaneries of Free- 
bridge Lynn and Freebridge Marshland, Norfolk, Rev. 
R. C. Nelson, M.A. 

February 11th, The Bed of the Tiber, Mr, G, A. Sala. 

February 25th, Members’ Soirée. E : 

March llth, Domestic Architecture during the Reign of 
Queen Anne. Mr. R. Almond. 3 

March 25th, Re-ent Improvements in Building Appli- 
ances. Mr. J.D. Mathews. 





P.S. Where the “combined process” is in- | 
applicable from the pulverulent nature of the | 
surface, a warm solution of solid paraffine in | 
benzole or in mineral turpentine, answers ad- | 
mirably. For decayed internal carved work I 
prefer occasionally to mix white copal varnish | 
with the solution of paraffine. These solutions | 
or those of the combined process may be paid | 
on to the surface with a syringe, or with 
la bougée. I have employed them successfully | 
for years. For preserving iron, bone, ivory, 
and many other materials (tesselle: of Roman 
pavements, for example), I sometimes use solid 
parafiine, driven in by the aid of heat. 

A. H. C. 








April 8th, London Brickwork in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, Rev. T. Hugo. 

April 22nd, The Progress and Development of Church 
Architecture, and Arrangement in England since 1839, 
Mr. F. T. Dollman. 

May 6th, General Business Meeting. A Discussion :— 
Subject—Was the Renaissance Style productive of any 
real Benefit to Architecture ? In‘roduced by C. Aldridge. 

May 20th, Some further Remarks upon Monumental 
Sculpture. Mr. T. H. Watson. 

June 3rd, A Paper on Papers. Mr. T. Biashill. 

June 17th, Nomination of Officers. Remarks on Rhenish 
Romanesque Architecture. Mr, C. Henman, jon. 

July Ist, Election of Officers. An historical Description 
of an ancient Building in the Neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis. Mr. G. H. Birch. 


14th, 1870, Timber Buildings of the Middle | pe 





Three courses of lectures on Heat and Venti- 
lation; the Chemistry of Building Stones; and | 
the History of Architecture (a small fee being | 
payable for each course) have been arranged for. | 

The business at the conversazione this! 


THE REFORM CLUB. (Friday) evening will consist of a short address | 

THE Reform Club, in Pall-mall, one of the late by the President, the distribution of prizes, | 
Sir Charles Barry’s best works, has been painted nomination of new members, and any remarks | 
and gilt inside, by Mr. Crossley, of Newark, that may be made by gentlemen present. 








and looks very bright and comfortable. With 
the exception of the coarse treatment of the | 
Elgin frieze, in the morning-room, there seems | 
nothing to complain of. We might even have | 
gone further, and praised some of the combi- 
nations, but for the pretentious accounts which 
have appeared in other quarters. From these 
it might be supposed that the whole of the 
real decorations of the various apartments had 
just now been executed, instead of being simply 
tinted, and cut in with a certain amount of 
discretion. What possible occasion there was 
to send all the way to Newark in order to 
have this done, with Mr. Crace, Mr. Collmann, 
Mr. Sang, and two or three others living close | 
by, it passes our comprehension to divine. 








M. REVOIL’S TELEICONOGRAPH. 


I sex that another inventor puts forward his 
claim for priority of conception of the instru- 
ment for facilitating the drawing of distant 
objects on an enlarged scale ; in fact, an improve- 
ment upon the old camera lucida. In the present 
instance, the claimant is ar American. We had 
already Mr. E. Sharpe’s notice; and I believe | 
that our able painter, E. W. Cooke, R.A., had 
also conceived years since a like instrument, | 
and possibly many others. But, sir, M. | 
Revoil’s merit consists not only in this, that he | 
has made the discovery and perfected it in 
execution, but that he has made it generally | 
known and available to all the world, by its being | 





procurable at any respectable instrament-maker’s 

at Paris; and hae sent over one to the Royal | 
Institute of British Architects, in the library of | 
which institution it is put up complete, and may 
be consulted by all. The great benefactor is not 
merely he who makes a discovery, but he who. 
also pute it within reach of application, and for 

use by all the world. M.L B.A, 








MONUMENTAL, 


On the 14th inst., a tomb in the form of a small 
Gothic chapel was uncovered at Kensal Green. 
It is built of stone, with marble shafts and 
tablets, stained-glass windows, gate, and iron 
enclosure for flowers. It is fully covered with 
earving, which, with the stonework, has been 
executed by Mr. L. T. Carter. The stained 
glass windows, with the mosaic over the door 
has been executed by Bell & Almond. The iron. 
work by W. Pedlar. The tomb is erected to the 
memory of Marian Susan, the wife of Mr. 

Ernest Augustus Ross, of Lavender Hill, from 
a of Mr. Walter Blackett, architect. 





thereby eng 
| taxed = y. I have, however, a euggestion to offer 
which I am sanguine enough to believe would, if adopted, 





STAMPED TENDERS. 


your columns, so 


Srz,— Please allow me a smal) space in 
as to open the subject of «tamped tenders 

The question is, do tenders, or offers for the execution of | 
contracts, require to be stamped? Perhaps some of your | 
readers will give some information on the subject. 

A sbort time ago I had a county-court trial with a party 
to recover a balance of account due for a contract finished. 
I was non-suited, because my tender was not st ie 
this is the law, I never knew it before, and I am afraid 
many more are quite ignorant of it. 

I shall be glad to see any correspondence on this head, 
as it isa matter of much importance to the building trade. 

PLasTEsEr. 


*,* Our correspondent must surely have misunderstood 
the judgment. A tender per se requires no stamp. 








TYRANNY. 


Srz,—Sinee writing my former letter on the strike of 
labourers and threatened strike of plasterers, Liv 
the man has been discharged, pet the labourers have 
returned to their work, Comment would be superfluous, 
E.G. 








IMPROVED COMPETITIONS. 


8rz,—Doubtiess the profession have been much exer- 
cised in their minds by the result of some recent compe- 
titions, and by reason of the voluminous correspondence 
dered, editorial patience must have been 


place the subject of competitions on a satisfactory basis. 

I have to suggest that, for the future, competitions 
should be settled in the same way as vacant appointments, 
and instead of committees advertising for designs, that 
they should simply request architects to send in their 
cgenentions, accompanied , with testimonials, lists of 
charges, and so on. 

In this case, such architects as were not troubled with 
foolish prejudices on the seore of dignity, professional 
etiquette, self-respect, &c., would submit thefr applica- 
tions and immediately commence a vigorous canvas of 
the committee. Enterprising practitioners would have 
the opportunity of underselling their professional brethren, 
trusting to epenp themselves by means of bills of 
quantities, and surreptitious douceurs from 
ee p : stale 

e advantages of this plan are obvious. Architects 
would be saved all the rh and ex of preparing 
gorgeous competition drawings, and committees the 
annoyance and perplexity of having to decide on matters 
that they know positive'y nothing about, besides escaping 
the obloquy heaped on their heads by irate and unsuccess. 
ful competitors. Society would be spared the painfal 
—_ of a pemeeree divided against itself, and the 
vexed question of competitions would disap 
9 the enshitestansl: world, eee ae 

e only parties to suffer from such an arrangemen 
would be ; —1st, the public, and they don’t seem . — 
and, 2nd, high-minded, conscientious, and talented men, 
and who cares for them ? R. Lams, : 





GLASS PAINT FOR STOVES. 


Musrion bas been made in our pges ofa German glass- 
int used for stoves and firepl instead of blacklead: 
SRguities have been made y where it te 
receive 








We shall be glad vo eet eon bostialned. 


INTENDED NEW BOARD-ROOM AND 
RELIEF OFFICE FOR HACKNEY UNION, 


Tue guardians of Hackney Union recently 
decided to erect a new board-room and relief 
offices. Plans have since been prepared by Mr, 
Lee, architect, according to which the board. 
room would be 40 ft. long and 20 ft. wide (suffi. 
ciently large to accommodate twice the number 
of guardians returned by the union), at one end 
of which a bay window was to be placed. The 
waiting-room attached to the relief offices wag 
to be 48 ft. by 50 ft., capable of holding 250 
rsons. The plans were forwarded to the Poor. 
law Board for approval, and a reply has been 
received, stating that “the Poor-law Board 
approved of the site and general arrangement of 
the building, but considered that the dimensiong 
of the various rooms, &c., it was to contain were 
greatly in excess of what was required, and 
therefore the work would cost more than neces. 
sary.” The Board objected to the expense of 
placing a bay window in the board-room, and 
also the size of the waiting-room, and “ returned 
the plans, &c., for the reconsideration of the 

ians,” 

A somewhat warm discussion ensued, at the 
termination of which the subject was referred to 
the building committee and architect for con- 
sideration and report. 








WHAT IS AN ACRE? 


Sir,—In the Builder of the 16th Oct. a cor. 
respondent asks a question, “How mach is a 
bushel ?” which reminds me of a similar one 
put in March, 1866,—“ What is an acre?” Not 
having observed any notice of it in the Builder, 
although a regular reader, I consider there can 
be no harm in again bringing it under your 
notice. You give as an example that the Scottish 
acre contains 5760 square yards, which is not 
s0,—it contains 610412789 square yards. The 
error is in making the fall, or pole as you call it, 
contain 36 square yards instead of ells: the 
Scottish ell measuring 37-0598 in., 1 square acre 
is = 1°261183 imperialacre. The above is taken 


from Bachanan’s Tables, authorised by the Lords 


Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury. 
A. Brack. 








MORTUARY FOR CITY OF LONDON. 


Ar the last meeting of the City Commission 
of Sewers, the Sewers Committee reported that 
they had secured a site for the mortuary in 
Golden-lane, at an expense of 5,000/., and re- 
commended that a chamber shoald there be con- 
structed for the reception of 12, and afterwards 
24, dead bodies, for the holding of post mortem 
examinations, for keeping the sick carriages and 
hearses, and for the disinfection of clothing. 
The total cost, including the site, would be about 
13,0001. The report was carried, and referred 
back for execution. 








THE WHITECHAPEL IMPROVEMENTS. 


A xerort to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was brought up last week from their Works and 
General Purposes Committee upon the present 
condition of the works for the improvements at 
Whitechapel, stating that they had made bat 
slow progress, and also that inferior articles had 
been used. They therefore recommended :— 


“That the contractors for the works, Messrs. Marshall 
& Maxwell, be forthwith called upon to take out and re- 
move all the up rings of the vaults which have been 
constructed with inferior and broken bricks and bats, 
to properly reconstruet the same with whole bricks, and 
in strict accordance with the terms and conditions of the 
specification; and that no more mortar be permitted to 
be mood which is not properly mixed and tempered in & 
mill, 

That the contractors be also forthwith called a to 
take up all the so-called concrete laid over the vaults and 
subway, and to fill in the same with concrete composed of 
good materials, with the proper proportions of lime as de- 
scribed in the 37th section of the i ion. ) 

That the contractors be further calied upon, prior to 
reinstating the works, to at once remove the whole of the 
inferior bricks and earth siftings, and rubbish found upon 
the ground. 

That the further services of William Fortescue, the 
devk of works employed upon this contract, be dispensed 
with.” 


The first three were to, and after some 
discussion of the fourth the subject was referred 
back to the committee for further consideration. 
Mr. Fortescue sent in a letter of resignation to 
the meeting. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ARCHITEOTS IN ITALY. 


THE co-operative principle meets with much 
favour in Southern Italy. The Times corre- 
spondent from Naples says a novel instance of 
the application of the principle is announced as 
having been made, not by workmen, but by 
masters—that is, by the architects of Caserta, 
with whom those of the neighbouring town of 
Maddaloni have united themselves. “ Under 
the title of the ‘ Association of Architects of the 
City of Caserta’ they undertake, in their common 
interest, any commission connected with their 
profession, and to resolve all questions of art in 
meetings of the society. While, therefore, not 
paying more than would be demanded by a 
single engineer, it is pointed out as one of the 
great advantages offered by the association that 
any person entering on a building or engineering 
enterprise would here have the benefit of the 
united stndy, intelligence, and activity of many. 
I do not say a word as to the merits or prospects 
of success of these associations, but report them 
merely as an indication of that awakening of the 
public Italian mind which in many directions 
and forms is so evident.” 








A HALL FOR THE “ FORESTERS.” 


Tue London United District of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, comprising about 600 courts, 
and having an invested capital of upwards of 
63,0001., has at length seen the propriety of 
erecting its own place of business and hall in 
which to conduct its delegate meetings. A plot 
of ground forming part of the Charter House 
state, adjoining Wilderness-row, has been 
secured as the site of the proposed building, for 
which competition designs and plans (advertised 
for in this journal) were invited. 

On Thursday, the 14th inst., the Committee 


submitted, from the eight sent in in response to 


the invitation, two designs, signed “ Stability” 
and “I aim at the Mark,” to the general meeting, 
on which a long discussion ensued. It was unani- 
mously resolved, that the design “ Stability ” 
be received as first, “ I aim at the Mark” 
second. Upon opening the letters of explanation, 
the second design was found to be from Mr. 
Walker, of King’s Arms Yard, Coleman-street, 
City; and that marked “Stability” from Mr. 
W. L. Gomme, architect, Hammersmith, who 
was unanimously elected architect to the Society 
to carry out the works. 








A FUNNY THING IN COMPETITIONS. 


8rz,—The committee of the London United District of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters having invited designs for 
the erection of a Foresters’ Hall in Wilderness-row, re- 
ceived eight sets of drawings from as many competitors. 

The committee, on the reception of the designs, imme- 
diately proceeded to select two for the premiums they had 
offered, and, after a short deliberation, they unanimously 
selected the plans of Mr. W. L. Gomme, of Hammer- 
smith, the chairman of their own body, as being the best. 
This is intelligible, as far as it goes, for there is no reason 
why the chairman’s plans should not be as good, if not 
better, than anybody else’s. In proceeding to select the 
second best set of designs, the committee seem to have 
had a toss for it. They ultimately selected the plans of 
Mr. Walker, ; of King's-Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, on 
the ground that the design could not be erected for 6,0001, 
(the required amount being 4,000/.), and because, in the 
opinion of the committee, the design could not be carried 
out according to the Metropolitan Building Act! This 

art of the committee’s decision seems quite unintelligible, 
Pat probably they can explain it, Sono, 








DERBYSHIRE BUILDING STONES. 


Sir,—I have been asked to give my opinion 
upon the qualities of the Derbyshire stones. 1 
have great pleasure in doing so, for I cannot 
overrate them too highly ; they only require to 
be known in order to be more extensively used 
than they have been hitherto. There is in 
Derbyshire an abundance of marbles, limestones, 
and sandstones. The sandstones are in great 
variety ; from the coarse-grained Bramley Fall 
grit to the fine-grained, hard, compact, Darley 
Dale stone. There is alsoevery variety of colour 
as well as texture. The hard stones are costly, 
and expensive to work, but there are others of 
a milder nature that ‘‘ fret ” well under the tool. 
Most of them possess good weather qualities, 
and are well adapted for public buildings, 
especially in our large towns, as they will with. 
stand atmospheric changes. It has been a matter 
of surprise to me that they have not been more 
largely introduced into the London market. 
Several of them have been tried with success in 
Derby, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other places. I may have an opportunity of 
giving a fuller description of some of them. 





Of limestones, in the first rank stands Hopton 
Wood; and of the sandstones, I may name 
Coxbench, Doffield Bank, Cromford, Crich, 
Mattock, Darley Dale, Stanton Moor, Stanton 
Park, Wiogerworth, and Pillough. 

Samuget Tuckert, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rickmansworth.—A new church is about to be 
erected at St. Peter, Chalfont, Bucks. Mr. John 
Harris, of St. Alban’s, is the architect. The fol- 
lowing were the tenders received: — Mr. J. 
Honour, Tring, 1,082/.; Mr. F. Taylor, Uxbridge, 
9801.; Mr. D. Osborn, Tring, 9391.; Messrs. 
Savage, St. Alban’s, 9091. 10s. 6d. (accepted). 

Shrewsbury. — St. George’s Church, erected 
in 1832, has been re-opened after undergoing 


—— 


which is seated to accommodate 450 persons— 
210 appropriated seats and 240 free—is built in 
the Early Gothic style of architecture, and con- 
sists of nave, 66 ft. by 37 ft.; apsidal chancel, 
24 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft.; organ chapel, and vestry 
on the south side. There are two entrances at 
the west end, with inner porches, separated from 
the church by a glazed traceried screen. The 
font, situated at the west end, between the two 
entrances, is of Caen stone, consisting of a cir- 
cular bowl, with inscription round the edge, and 
supported by a red Mansfield shaft, with foliated 
capital of lilies. The pulpit, situated at the 
north-east angle of the chancel, is also of Caen 
stone, supported similarly to the font. There 
are seats provided in the chancel for the choris- 
ters. The chancel is raised two steps above the 
level of the church, and the part appropriated to 
the communion one, and both are laid with 





considerable alterations. The high pews have! Shaw’s tiles. The lighting is effected by stand- 
been removed, and new and uniform seats are ards in the chancel, and corons on each side of 
now provided, with stalls for the choir. The the nave. The gas-fittings are by Messrs. Skid- 
organ has also been repaired, and removed from more. Externally the building is of red brick, 
the west gallery to the south side of the chancel. | with blue brick bands, and the dressings to the 
The pulpit, altar-rails, &c., are new; and an windows and doors, which are of stone, are set 
improved system of warming has been adopted. in brick reveals. The west gable is surmounted 
There are now wide central passages in nave and bya simple little bell-turret. The roof is open 
transepts. The work has been carried out by timbered, and plastered between the rafters. 
Messrs. Nevett, of Iroubridge, from the designs The architects were Messrs. Horton & Bridgford, 
of Mr. E. Haycock, jun., architect, Shrewsbury. Manchester ; and the contractors, Messrs. Bowdon 

Chesteryield.—The chief-stone of Christ Church & Edwards, alsoof Manchester. The cost, includ- 





_has been laid at Stonegravels, near Chesterfield. ing heating, lighting, extra foundations, fittin 
|The church will be in the fourteenth century a eentan oie wens been 26001.” iseaae 
| Style, and built of stone, and is intended to Jarrow.—The church recently erected at 
accommodate about 180 persons. The nave and Jarrow Grange, Jarrow, has been consecrated. 
| chancel will be under a continued roof, with The edifice is in the Early Pointed style of the 
apsidal end, porch, and bell-turret, with open beginning of the thirteenth century, and consists 
timber roof, porch, vestry, and heating vault of a chancel, nave, 71 ft. by 24 ft. 6 in., with 
underneath. The cost of the building will be north and south aisles, and vestry, organ- 
5001. The architect is Mr. S. Rollinson, Chester- chamber, and south porch. It is built of natural 
field, and the builder Mr. R. Maw. bedded parpoints from Tow Law, with ashlar 
Stonton Brudenell.—The parish church of stone dressings from Hebburn. The churchyard 
_Stonton Brudenel! has been re-opened for divine ig surrounded by a dwarf wall and wrought-iron 
service. The church is dedicated to St. Dennis, palisading. Mr. Henry Hudspeth was the con- 
and consists of a nave, chancel, and porch. tractor for the masonry and plastering. 
Formerly it bad also a south aisle, chantry, and Swinton.—The new church at Swinton, dedi- 
tower with four bells, the latter having been cated to St. Peter, has been consecrated. The 
‘removed to the tower of Corby Church. During edifice, which is seated to accommodate 900, 
the works at this church an early British grave ig built in the Decorated Gothic style of archi- 
was found, in the shape of a kist-vaen, with the tecture, and is situate immediately adjacent to 
bones of an adult enclosed, mixed with a large the old church. The latter will shortly be re- 
| quantity of ashes and charcoal. Therestoration moved. Althongh the new building is not yet 
|of Stonton Bradenell Church has completed the completed,—a tower, for which a sum of 1,200. 
whole of the churches upon the Brudenell estates ig yet required, being wanted,—the building 
in Leicestershire. The Countess of Cardigan, itself is sufficiently far advanced to permit of 
notwithstanding an outlay of many thousund gervice being now held. The cost of the 
pounds at Deene Church (to be shortly opened), | building will be about 15,0001., of which amount 
lent a helping hand towards the restoration 800l. are required for the church, and 12,0001. for 
|of Stonton Brudenell Charch, and personally the tower. The church consists of nave, north 
attended at the re-opening. |and south aisles, chancel and chancel aisles, 
Barnsley.—A new church has been consecrated organ-chamber on the south, and vestries for 
at Brierley. The erection of the new edifice is | clergy and choir on the north side. The total 
mainly due to Mr. Foljambe, M.P., and other length of the building is 144 ft. by 66 ft. There 
resident Jandowners and gentry. The building | are two porches at the west end and one at the 
has been erected from plans and specifications | north, immediately adjoining the entry to the 
furnished by Mr. John Wade, of Barnsley, under | yestries. The exterior work is of Durnford par- 
whose superintendence the works have been points, with Longridge dressings, and the interior 
carried out. It is built entirely of stone, the of Hollington stone. The wood fittings are of 
inside being faced with tooledashlar. The seats varnished pitch-pine. The chancel is 38 ft. 
are open ones, with ornamental bench ends. A long and 23 ft. wide, whilst the north and south 
western gallery has been fixed for the organ and | chancel aisles are 26 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in. The 
choir. The roof of the nave consists of three fittings of the chancel are of oak, and the reredos 
arched ribs, springing from carved corbels. The! and arcades of carved Mansfield stone. The 
east window is filled with stained glass, the! floors of the aisles and chancel are inlaid with 
centre lights representing our Lord’s resur- Godwin’s tiles. The chancel is raised two steps, 
rection. The two side lights portray His agony and the altar is ascended by four. The chancel 
and represent Him bearing the cross. The | is lighted by a large corona, of 130 lights, with 
western tower window is filled with stained glass | two, brackets; each of the aisles is similarly 
in geometrical figures. A school-room, with lighted. The roof of the nave, which is supported 
class-room, as well as a residence for the mistress, by six clustered colamns and four responds, is 
is also erected close at hand. The contractors open-timbered. The chancel is lighted by a 
have been Messrs. John & Thomas Ridal. The! large five-light tracery window; the north 
entire cost is set down at 3,000]. Thechurch is| chancel aisle by a three-light tracery window ; 
to be dedicated to St. Paul. It is situate in the | the south chancel aisle, by two three-light tracery 





parish of Felkirk. 

Bradford.—St. Andrew’s Church has just been 
enlarged and re-opened. The church has been 
enlarged by the addition of 170 sittings. The 
nave of the edifice has been extended for a 
distance of ten yards, and the porch removed to 
the west end. ‘The expenditure is 1,200/., nearly 
the whole of which has been defrayed by sub- 
scriptions. 

Moston.—The new church at Moston, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, has been formally consecrated. 
The land upon which the church is erected was 
given by the daughters of Mr. Samuel Brooks. 
The church has been built, licensed, and the 
services conducted for some ten months, but 
owing to difficulties that have arisen the conse- 
cration has been so far delayed. The edifice, 








windows ; all with carved bosses outside. The 
pulpit, of Mansfield stone, with marble columns 
and panels, has been presented by Mr. James 
Bowers. It is proposed to build the tower toa 
height of 105 ft., and in the turret provision will 
be made for the reception of eight bells. One- 
half of the seats are appropriated, and the re- 
mainder free. The architect is Mr. G. E. Street; 
the contractor, Mr. Horsman, Wolverhampton. 
Brighton.—The trustees of Trinity Chapel, 
taking advantege of great improvements which 
have been, and are still being, effected in Duke- 
street by the municipal authorities, have made 
an addition to that place of worship. In 
widening Duke-street, the corporation took away 
the vestry and choristers’ room of the chapel, 








which were situated on the southern side of the 
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building and to the west of premises which also 
belonged to the trustees of the chapel and formed 
the junction of Duke-street with Ship-street. 
In exchange for these premises, the corporation 
gave to the trustees s portion of the property 
which they acquired from other parties on the 
west of the chapel; and on this site a chancel, 
vestry, choristers’ room, and other offices have 
been erected. This 


north side, and vestry and bell-turret on south 
side, north and south entrance porches and 
priest’s door. The roofs are open, all the timbers 
being stained and varnished, with plaster ceiling 


seats in the chancel, pulpit, prayer and litany 
desks, altar-rail and table, &c., are of pitch 
|pine varnished without apy staining. The 





alteration gives room for| chancel floor is laid with encaustic tiles by 


formed between the rafters. The sittings, choir | pe 


additional seats at the west end of the chapel, Maw & Co. The passages of nave and transepte, 
occupying the place where the communion-table &c., being laid with black and red tiles in 
and pulpit formerly stood; and the entire body patterns. The architecture is of the Early 


of the building has been reseated, modern 
open benches having been substituted for the 
old-fashioned pews. To some extent this altera-_ 
tion has been carried out in the galleries. The 
chapel has now a light appearance, the new 
chancel, which is Norman Gothic in style, being 
open and airy. The chancel is about 21 ft. 
square, and 30 ft. to the ceiling, which is of 
stained wood. The whole of the alterations 
have been designed and carried out by Messrs. 
G. Lynn & Sons, builders, of this town. The 
reredos is composed of coloured glazed tiles, the 
most prominent features in it being the cross 
(Maltese) and the emblems of the Trinity and 
Eternity; the latter consisting of triangles in a 
circle and the fleur-de-lis. This portion of the 
work was executed by Messrs. Maw, of Broseley, 
Salop. Above the reredos, on the south, is the 
mural tablet to the memory of the late Rev. 
Robert Anderson, which formerly occupied a 
position at the side of the communion-table. 
On the north side are three emall memorial 
windows of stained glass; but the moet pro- 
minent feature here is the large window on the 
west, erected to the memory of the late Rev. F. 
W. Robertson. This window, which contains 
above 100 ft. of stained glass, set in Bath stone, 
has been erected by Messrs. Powell & Son, of 
London. There are three lights, the centre con- 
taining three medallions, and the other two a 
cartoon each, illustrative of the leading incidents 
in the life of our Lord and His disciples, and 
suggested by the most remarkable of Mr. 
Robertson’s sermons. The designs of these 
medallions and cartoons, which form a Greek 


out by Mr. Kesterton. 


which bas been entirely rebuilt at the sole cost 
of the rector, the Rev. J. Shirley, has been re- 
opened. The chancel has been rebuilt from 


, Decorated Gothic style. Messrs. Penson & Ritchie, 


of Chester, were the architects, and Mr. John 





Ozxford.—8t. Barnabas’s Church, Jericho, hag 
been consecrated. The style of architecture ig 
a departure from the conventional type of charch 
building. The church will accommodate 1,000 

rsons. There are no pews, chairs occupying 
the whole of the floor devoted to the 
tion. Owing to the peculiar mode of construc. 
tion, the cost will not be much beyond half of 
the sum required for churches of similar dimen. 
sions. The plan, as described by the local 
Herald, is a Basilica, and consists of a sim 
parallelogram 100 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, divided 
into nave and aisles by two ranges of circular 
arches; at the east end is a lofty apse, ceiled witha 
half dome ; at the opposite end is a smaller apse, in 





Roberts, of Chester, the builder. The sittings 
provide for 363 persons. The cost has been 


about 2,5001., independent of churchyard en- | : 
closure, &c., of which 1,5001., together with a east corner, the ground floor of which contains 


site forming an addition to the existing church- 
yard, have been supplied by the Marquis of West- | 
minster. The church is built principally of | 
Runcorn stone, the inside arches of transepts | 
and chancel, organ chamber, &c., being of that 
material. The warming is effected by hot-water 
pipes upon the high-pressure system. 

Wettenhall.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of Wettenhall bas been laid. The old _ 
church was cramped and inconvenient, holding 
at most but sixty or seventy persons, while there 
are near 300 in the district who require accom- 
modation. The old building was pulled down, 
and a contract for a new fabric taken at about 
7001. Good progress bas been made. The 
architects are Mr. J. Redford, of Manchester, 
and Mr. J. A. Davenport, of Over-lane, near 
Winsford. The contractor is Mr. P. Hodgkinson, | 
of Sandach. 

Lingfeld.—The old parish church has under- 
gone a restoration, by having its exterior roof 
pointed, and the whole of the walls of the, 
interior coloured, &c. The work has been carried 


Norwich.—The chancel of Frettenham Church, 


plans by Mr. Phipson, and the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Cornish, of North Walsham. 
The benches and altar-rails are of oak, carved. 
The floor is paved throughout with encaustic 
tiles. 

Liverpool.—St. Saviour’s Charch, Breckfield- 
road North, has been consecrated. The new 
church is built in the style of the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and is of unusual size in 
all ites parts, the span of the arches of the prin- 
cipal arcade being over 20 ft. The pillars have 
been carried to a height sufficient to permit of 
the chancel arch springing from the same level 
with the other arches of the arcades. The 
clearstory is planned to have something of the 
effect of a lantern ; the arcade of the same being 
| continued over the Jast chancel arch. The pillars 
}are constructed of Cefn stone, with attached 
shafts of red Mansfield. The main walls of the 
church are of local red sandstone, relieved with 


cross, are by Mr. Holiday, of London, and were 
selected by the committee. In the centre light 
is “ Our Lord as a Child among the Doctors in 
the Temple,” taken from Holman Hant’s 
picture. Immediately beneath this is “The 
Crucifixion.” The bottom picture of this group 
is the “ Doubt of Thomas.” On the left 
of the centre of these three is “St. John 
preaching in the Wilderness ;” and on the right 
of the centre, “St. Paul preaching at Athens,” 
taken from one of Raffaelle’s cartoons. The 
standards for the altar-rail, brackets, &c., are all 
emblematical of the Trinity, and have been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Cox & Co., of London. At the 
north-east corner of the chancel is a new pulpit 
of carved oak, and in the centre of the chancel 
arch is a carved oak eagle lectern. 

Buston.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
has been laid here by the Duke of Devonshire. 


The Duke gave the site, and subscribed 1,0001. 
towards the cost of the building. A total of 
2,7001. has been received towards an expendi. 
ture which is estimated at 5,000]. The new 
church, which is to be dedicated to St. James, is | 
situated near the end of the Broad Walk, and. 
will accommodate 760 persons. 

Monks Kirby.—The church here has been re. | 


white Stourton. The roof, which is lofty, is of 
Baltic fir throughout, the whole of the fittings 
of the building being of varnished pitch pine. 
The architect was Mr. Gordon N. Hills; and 
the builder Mr. Tomkinson. It is intended 
at some future day to crown the edifice with a 
tower. 

Birstall.—The church of Birstall has been re- 


+ 
t 
1 
3 
3 
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stored and re-opened. The restoration, which | opened for divine service. Works of restoration 
has been designed by Mr. Street, has cost, we have been for some time in progress at this 
believe, about 7,0001. The architect bas intro-| church. The restoration and enlargement have 
duced stone screens and screens of carved oak ; consisted of the removal of the erection which 
also a reredos and ornamental pavement. There divided the aisles, as well as the gallery, plaster 
is a painted window by Messrs. Hardman, ceiling and fittings, and the substitution of a 
Hughes, & Ward, and Lavers & Barraud, and stone arcade of three bays between the nave and 
one of Walker's organs. Those of the win- north aisle, carrying open timber roof, and the 
dows which are not of painted glass have insertion of new windows in the nave and aisle 
been prepared under the direction of the wall. On the north side of the chancel has 
architect, with the view of giving a suitable been added an aisle, in which is placed the 
tone to the church. The pillars are of a warm-| vestry and organ chamber, the vestry being 
coloured stone. The village of Monks Kirby is! enclosed by an oak screen. The chancel bas 
two miles from Stretton Station and five or six | been repaired, and all the architectural features 
miles from Rugby. It is the parish church of restored. On removing the modern plaster from 
the family of the Ear! of Denbigh, and contains the walls, some interesting discoveries were made 
old family monuments, which have been of ancient work. In the south wall were traces 
restored. The chancel was restored by of early windows and a priest’s door, and in the 
Hart College, Cambridge, the patrons of the | north wall was discovered a circular-headed 
. lancet window in 

Ellesmere Port, Cheshire—A new church has the church has rs ae “fitted poh stings Bor 
been opened here by licence from the Bishop of | benches, and the chancel with oak stalls. The 
the diocese. The consecration had been delayed | puipit is of Caen stone. The cost of the restora- 
for the completion of the conveyance of site. | tion will amount to about 1.5501. The work has 
On gs the nave is 63 ft. by 33 ft., north and| been carried ont by Messrs. Halliday & Cain 
south traneepte, 14 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. ;| builders, Greetham, Oakham, from the designs 


‘connexion with the porches. The lower portion 


of a campanile stands detached at the south. 


the vestry. The internal arrangements, with 
such modifications as are deemed by 
the Anglican ritual, are similar to those of the 
Early Christian Churches of this type. A choir is 
raised in front of the altar, and forms a kind of 
elevated platform, which is reached by three 


steps. It is separated from the nave by a low 


screen or septum of stone, on which is a railing 
of metal-work entirely surrounding it, having 
iron gates at the west end and on the north and 
south sides, and at the east end of the stalls. 


‘When the choir was filled with the choristers 


and the officiating clergymen, it presented a 
novel appearance. The altar is a conspicuous 
object on entering the church. It is raised nine 
steps above the nave floor, causing it to appear 
much higher than the choir. A lofty baldachino 
or pointed canopy of wood supported on four 


| slender pillars, highly gilt and decorated with 


colour, forms a prominent object under which 
stands the communion-table, bearing two lofty 
brass candlesticks, each holding a large wax 
candle. At the back is a shining cross. Over 
the entrance to the choir is a floreated metal 
cross suspended from the roof, and conspicuous 
at the entrance. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by columns supporting semicircular 
arches, above which is a range of simple round- 
headed clearstory windows, with a large circular 
window, without stonework or tracery, at the 
upper part of the west end. The aisles are 
lighted by small equare windows. The glasa of 
the windows is slightly tinted with green, yellow, 
or blue, and floreated forms given to the lead 
holding the glass. The cheapest possible mate- 
rials have been used, and methods of construc- 
tion harmonising with the style, strength, and 
durability. No wrought stone has been used 
except for the columns supporting the nave 
arches, and on the base of which at the corners 
of the pedestals are conventional ornaments. 
The walls are 2 ft. 8 in. thick, built in rubble of 
local stone, in blue lias mortar. Brick has been 
used for arches, bands to level up the work at 
intervals, and at the groins. In various parts 
the brick is allowed to show, except where fresco 
decoration is contemplated. The outside walls 
are plastered with rough Portland cement to 
protect the stone, and on the inside rough 
stuccoed to receive decoration. Where bard 
stone is usually employed, Portland cement has 
been used. The floor of the church is of the 
same material set in concrete, and the floor of 
the choir is tiled. Thenave has a king-post roof 
of low pitch, which with the aisle roofs are 
framed with all timber and boarding unwrought. 
The roof is picked ont in panels, and the whole 
decorated with colour, in which a warm tint pre- 
vails. There are no mouldings throughout the 
building, and the carvings are confined to the 
capitals of the nave arcade. Although there is 
little carving in the body of the church, there 
are some examples of carving by Messrs. Knowles, 
stonemasons, carvers, and builders, of Oxford. 
At the tops of the pilasters in the baptistery the 
heads of the founder and the bishop are carved. 
The heads, also, of the incumbent, and the vicar 
of St. Paul’s, are carved in stone. The con- 
templated decorations have as yet only been 
carried out in the roof of the baptistery and the 
eastern apse. The dome of this apse is coloured 
a pale blue, with stars of various sizes. In the 
centre is a colossal figure of Our Saviour en- 
throned, the head surrounded by a nimbus, con- 
taining across. Below the cornice, in a series 
of arches, are the figures of the Apostles, two 
and two, 88. Paul and Barnabas occupying the 
centre. Below the figures the wall is panelled 
with a spreading vine springing from the centre 
of each panel. The base is a dado of Indian 
red. The building has been executed by Messrs. 
Castle & Co., under the direction of Mr. A. W. 





chancel, 21 ft. by 26 ft., with organ chamber on | of Mr. G. G. Scott, architect. 


Blomfield, architect. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS, 


_Weston.—The new church at Weston, War- 
wickshire, dedicated to “Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart,’ has been consecrated by Dr. 
Ullathorne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Birming- 
ham. The church isa simple structure, consist- 
ing of nave, chancel, and side chapel. The 
materials are brick, with dressings of local stone. 
The font and altar were executed by Mr. Jacquet, 
of London. Mr. Bromwich, of Rugby, was the 
builder. Mr. Gualbert Saunders, of London, 
was the architect. 

West Drayton.—The new church at West 
Drayton has been opened for divine service. The 
edifice is dedicated to St. Catherine the Martyr, 
and will accommodate about 500 persons. It is 
built of brick, with stone dressings, and is in the 
Early Decorated style. There are a nave, two 
aisles, a baptistery, a sacristy, a chancel, and a 
small side-chapel near the chancel, dedicated to 
the Blessed Sacrament. The chancel is lighted | 
by means of a carved stone oriel window, and is 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, with the | 
initials of “Ave Maria,” and with plain tiles. | 
The nave and aisles are laid with blue and red | 
Staffordshire silex tiles. The building is 80 ft. | 
long and 40 ft. wide, the height to the ridge of 
the roof being 45 ft. The cost of the portion. 
completed has been 2,5001., and when a pro- 
posed tower has been erected, the total cost will 
have been 3,0001. The architects are Messrs. 
Wilson & Nicoll, of London; and the builders 
Messrs. Fassnidge & Son, of Uxbridge. Mr. Dale 
has been clerk of the works. A painting, by 
Spagnoletti, of the preparation for the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, has been presented as an 
altar-piece by Mr. Swift, of London, who has 
also been a donor to the building fund. The 
school-room is 40 ft. long and 20 ft. broad, and 
will contain about 250 children. This has been 
built by Messrs. Fassnidge & Son. 

Cleator. — The foundation-stone of a new 
church, dedicated to the Virgin by the title of 
“Our Lady of the Sacred Heart,” has been laid 
at Cleator by the Roman Catholic Bishop of | 
Herham. The charch is after the design of Mr. | 
Welby Pugin, architect. The edifice has been for | 
some time in the course of construction, and the 
builder is Mr. Henry F. Edwards, of Whitehaven. 
The foundations were completed on the 18th of 
August last. The masons then commenced 
operations, and the walls are now about 9 ft. 
above the ground. The design is cruciform, and 
the building will accommodate about 1,000 
persons. Its dimensions inside are 130 ft. by 
50 ft., and 75 ft. across the transepts, and its 
height is about 65 ft. The cost of the structure 








will, it is expected, be 4,0001. According to the | the officers and men of the 42nd Highlanders,— | & Barnes, 
design, in the centre of the aisle bays, spaces are | the “ Black Watcb,”—who fell daring theCrimean | the contr 
left for the stations of the cross, and on either | war, is now completed, by Mr. Steell, the sculp- 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—Mr. Syme has urged the advan- 
tages and conveniences of one large block 
erection for the new Royal Infirmary; and Sir 
James Simpson, on the other side, has denounced 
the palatial mode of building, and advocated 
that of a village, or, in fact, the pavilion 
system elaborated so often and early advocated 
in the Builder. —— The foundation stone of 
a church for the Free Methodists of this city 
has been laid. The site is in Park-place, at 
the east end of the University Masic-hall, and 
the plans were prepared by Mr. Macrae, archi- 
tect. The church will be 60 ft. in length, and 
40 ft. in breadth, and will be seated for bet ween 
450 and 500 persons. About 150 of these will 
be accommodated in a gallery which it is in- 
tended to erect at the north end of the building. 
The church will have a northern frontage. It 
has been estimated to cost from 1,0001. to 1,2001. 

Perth. — Arrangements have been com- 


the height will be 100 ft. A careful survey of 
the proposed line of the bridge has shown that 
foundations of solid rock for all the piers may be 
got at an average depth of 14 ft. below the bed 
of the river. Over the 18 great central arches 
the line will be level, and thence it will descend 
to the southern end with a gradient of 1 in 150, 
and to the northern end with a gradient of 1 in 60. 
The superstructure of the bridge will consist of 
girders of lattice work, divided into three sections, 
one of which extends over the navigation channel, 
and the others thence to either shore. In order 
to make the structure as low as possible con- 
sistent with maintaining in the central spans 
the required height above the high-water line, 
the rails will be laid on the top of the side sections 
of the girder ; while in the central section they 
will be laid inside, on the floor of the lattice. 
work tube. The girder has a width throughout 
of 16 ft., and the central section is 25 ft. in 
depth. The side sections diminish in depth 
towards either shore.——Logie burying-ground, 








pleted for the erection of the new Free West 
Church in Tay-street. Thesite is about halfway 
between High-street and the County Buildings, 
on the line of Tay-street. The building has 
been designed by Mr. John Honeyman, janior, 
architect, Glasgow, in the style of architecture 
which prevailed about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. The extreme length of the 
building, exclusive of vestry, &c., will be 114 ft., 
and the width 63 ft. The principal entrance will 
be in the base of the tower at the end of the 
building next Tay-street, the lower part of the 
tower forming a spacious porch. The tower will 
measure 30 ft. over the buttresses, and the 
height from the pavement to the top of the 
steeple will be 212 ft. It will form a very con- 
spicuous feature in every view of the city. The 
church will be divided into three aisles by iron 
columns supporting the side galleries and the 
roof. The ceilings wil! be all plastered, but the 


| principal couples, which are ornamental, and the 


purlins, will be exposed to view. The height of 
the central aisle from floor to ceiling will be 43 ft. 
Provision will be maie for ventilating the church 
by drawing the vitiated air into the tower. The, 
pews will be 33 in. wide, and there will be 
accommodation for fully 1,000 persons, allowing 
20 in. for each sitting. The contractors for the 
work are,— Messrs. C. M‘Currach & Sons, masons; 


| at the west end of the town, having been closed, 
| in consequence of its greatly overcrowded state, 
& committee of the town council have been on 
the outlook for ground for a new cemetery. An 
"arrangement was made by which not only a new 
cemetery but a large public park will be secured 
for the west end of Dundee and for Lochee. The 
arraugement is to feu 60 acres of the hill of 
Balgay, 20 to the westward to be used for a 
cemetery, and 40 to the east for the public park. 
The rate of feu is to be 12I. per acre, or 7201. 
for the whole. At a meeting of the town 
council as a Burial Board, the arrangement has 
been approved of so far as the portion to be used 
for a cemetery is concerned ; and as the police 
commission, which has the power of providing 
pleasure parks, is composed of the same per- 
sons, there is no doubt it will be approved of by 
it also. When the hill is laid out, it will form, 
it is said, one of the finest public parks in 
Scotland. At the east end Dundee already pos- 
sesses the Baxter Park, of nearly the same size, 
so that both in the east and west there will be 
large public parks. 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Melbourne. — The foundation-stone of the 


Mr. C. 8. Whittet, wright; Mr. J. Peebles, Carlton Wesleyan Church, Palmerston-street, 


plasterer; Mr. J. MacLeish, plumber; Mr. 
P. Reid, slater; and Messrs. J. Bruce & Son, 
glaziers, all of Perth. We understand that the 
total cost, exclusive of the site, the gift of the 
late Mr. Tarnbull, will be about 8,0001. 
Dunkeld. — The memorial which is to be 
erected in Dunkeld Cathedral, to the memory of 


| which is about to be erected on ground adjoining 
the school-house, wherein the congregation wor- 
ship at present, was laid on the 27th of July by 
Mr. 8. Grey King. The cost of that portion of 
‘the church which will be first erected will be 
| 2,1001. ; and towards this the congregation have 
6501. in hand. The architects are Messrs. Reed 
who have produced a good design, and 
actor is Mr. J. Pigdon. 
Fitzroy.—The new Roman Catholic Charch of 
St. Bridget is now rising in the reserve at the 


side there are placed lancet windows of peculiar | tor, and is expected to be shortly removed to prone aT Michadnuabensh: andi tediaeietits 


form ; externally a vesica, containing the emblem Dankeld. Miss Burdett Coutte, the Countess of | 
and number of the station, corresponds to the Rothes, and the Hon. Waldegrave Leslie, were | 


internal group. The chancel is lighted by an| 
eastern rose-window, and by side windows of | 
simple tracery; and the chancel arch is sup- 


ported on clustered colamns, crowned with! part of which contains a sculptured group in | Consist of a sing! 


carved capitals. Eastward of the transepts are 
two small chapels; and an organ-gallery is pro- 


vided at the west end over the main door. The and will be surrounded by a deeply moulded | will cost about 1 


clearstory is composed of smail coupled lan- 
cets, which admit a subdued light into the body | 


present in the studio during a recent visit of the 
Highlanders, to see the memorial. It is in the 
form of a large Gothic mural tablet, the upper 


high relief, representing a scene on a battle- 
field. The scalpture is in pure white marble, 


border of sandstone. 
Dundee.—The proposal to construct a railway 


of the church. A font in the north aisle, and bridge over the Tay at Dundee has been revived 
@ pulpit on the Tne eee of the a towed a by - , _ or ninysese Bases nat 1s ~~ 
rovided. The sides at the west end are flanked event of the work being n« with, 
by buttresses, which, rising from the aisles and plans and ee 7 be rnin Poem 8 to 
the walls of the projecting porch, form a spread. | those prepared in 1566. e present Tay Bridge 
ing base to the bell-turret, which, withits moulded | scheme embraces, first, a branch from the main 
corbels, and wrought-iron gilded cross, sur-| line at Leuchars to a point a little to the east of 
mounts the gable. Immediately above the slope | respsie Bay, — ee — A Pesy ee 
] in- | wport ; second, the viaduct; third, a station 
yi bedi hd in Solus cae ahaiiie rhe end of the town of Dundee; and fourth, 
windows in the ends of the aisles. Inthe group|a tunnel connecting the two stations. — The 
of the east end, the transepte break the line branch from Leuchars to Wormit Bay will be 
of the main roof, and the transept chapels, ae miles Pom cue bre aac pee ee Ie 
cluster round the chancel. The church is being | heavy works wi required ; and it will re 
built of Cleator red and Cockermouth yellow the shore at a convenient elevation for the bridge. 
stone, and the foundations have been put in| The bridge, which will be constructed on the 
entirely of concrete from the iron furnaces at | lattice-girder principle, will rest upon stone piers. 
Cleator Moor. |The stracture will be upwards of two miles in 
length, and will consist of 73 spans, of which 10 
will have a width of 60 ft. each, 45 of 120 ft., 
and 18 of 200 ft. The latter will extend over 
the deepest part of the river, and beneath them 
all shipping will pass. In accordance with the 
Admiralty requirements, the central part of the 








The Smoke Nuisance.—The Leeds Town 
Council rightly are still carrying out various smoke 
prosecutions. A case against Messrs. Gaunt, of 


road- Bromley, woollen manufacturers, and ‘ , 
Paes sapiens John Maraden, has been dis- | bridge will be of great height, so as not to impede 


Fitzroy. The foundation-stone was laid by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Goold with the customary cere- 
'monial. The church is to be erected in the 
| Decorative Gothic style of architecture, and will 
e nave, 28 ft. wide by 60 ft. 
‘long, with an octagonal chancel. It is intended 
'to afford accommodation for 450 persons, and 
| 2001. The material will be 
| bluestone rubble, with pressed cement dressings 
to the windows and doors. Mr. T. A. Kelly is 
the architect. 

Ballarat. —The Fine Arts Exhibition here 
was formally opened on the 21st of July, by 
the Governor of the colony. There was 4 
grand banquet on the occasion, in the annexe 
to the Alfred Hall. The Exhibition is in con- 
nexion with the Mechanics’ Institute. —— It 
was lately asked what becomes of all the pic- 
tures. Here is what has become, or what is 
likely to become, of one old acquaintance, 
which, last time we saw it, graced the walls 
of the Pantheon in Oxford-street. The trustees 
of the Ballarat Mechanics’ Institute are desirous 
of obtaining Haydon’s picture, “The Banish- 
ment of Aristides,” and they endeavoured to 
negotiate its purchase from the present pos- 
sessor, Mr. 'Twentyman. Mr. Twentyman, how- 
ever, is about to form a private picture gallery, 
and in replying to the overtures from Ballarat, 
he expresses himself in very strong terms re- 
specting the authorities of the public library, 
to whom he had previously offered the picture. 

Geelong.—At a meeting of the shareholders of 
the Geelong Gas Company, the directors re- 
commended a dividend of 8 per cent., but this 
was overruled by a majority of votes that the 
ugual 10 per cent. be given. Considerable dis- 
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cussion took place with reference to rate charged 
to the public, many shareholders urging a re- 
duction to 15s. per 1,000. 

Sydney.—As the gold fever subsides, the 
diamond fever supervenes. A reputed marvel 
of gems, “ the Armidale diamond,” has arrived in 
Sydney, and has at once been placed in the 
bands of the Rev. W. B. M. Clarke, geologist, 
for examination and report. Great excitement 
exists pending his inspection. In the mean 
time a gentleman, just arrived from Sydney, 
states that for some years past the finder of this | 
precious stone has been engaged searching for | 


erected by the children of the late Sarah Preston, 
the subject being the Raising of Jairus’s Daughter, 
with an inscription, “She is notdead, but sleepeth. 
The window opposite contains medallions of the 
four acts of Mercy, surrounded by ornamental 
groundwork. The tracing is occupied by an 
angel. The whole of these windows were de- 
signed and executed by Mr. W. H. Constable, of 
Cambridge, the same artist who filled the chancel 
window last year for Mr. T. Preston. 
Knaresborough Church.—Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell have supplied a design for the intended 
window in memory of the late Sir Charles 





diamonds, and that success has wonderfully Slingsby. The subjects are taken from the 
attended his efforts, several jewels found by him lessons for the day (February 4th) on which he 
having been already sent to England. This last was drowned. There are two from the Old 
one (if it be a diamond at all, which seems to Testament—The Deliverance of Israel, and 
be as yet an undecided question) is about the Healing the Bitter Waters of Marah ; two from 
size of a turkey’s egg, and weighs 7 oz. 14 dwt. the New Testament—Jesus asleep in the Storm, 
The Bank of New South Wales, at Armidale, and Jesus rebuking the Wind and the Sea. The 
advanced 700i. after testing it. It is said that design has been seen and approved by the 
even should it prove to be a colourless topaz, bishop of the diocese and by Captain and Mrs. 
the value is enormous. People in Sydney talk Slingsby, and has been placed in the shop of 
about its being worth a million and a half of Mr. Hannam, bookseller, Knaresborough, for 
money, but that will depend upon ite purity. inspection. 
In the Brazilian diamond mines a stone weighing 

1,680 carats, or 14 oz., was first valued at - . 
224 millions, then 56 millions, then three millions PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

and a half, but its true value (not being very Bury.—A plot of land, in Honhill, about 
brilliant) was 400,0001. It would seem that 247 ft. frontage, and running 111 ft. back, was 
this Armidale “diamond” was picked up from secured for the erection of new premises, for 
the surface of the ground on a station, and not Messrs. Ashworth, hat manufacturers; aud ex- 
at the Armidale diggings. It was rumoured in tensive buildings have just been erected on it, 
Sydney that the proprietor of the station in- capable of making 3,000 hate per week. The 
tended to test the ownership with the finder. front is 154 ft. long, and about 33 ft. wide, and 
runs down one side the whole length of the 
| plot, viz., 111 ft., and the remainder of the land 











FIREPLACE a C. Hoult. Dated 
February 2nd, 1869.—This consiste in making 
the use of sheets of glaes, transparent, semi. 
transparent, or opaque screens, some of which 
are highly ornamented on the surface by cutting 
or being pressed, or moulded, or silvered at the 
back, to serve as mirrors, or in any otber con. 
venient way. It is preety however, to use 
one or more sheets 0 in glass, and to apply 
to the surface intended to be the back thereof 
any desired ornamental design in gold, silver, or 
colours, or imitation jewels, or any combina. 
tion thereof, or to place behind such sheet 
or sheets of glass any painting in oil or 
water (photograph, plain or coloured), or 
otherwise, into a frame of metal or other 
material, by preference stamped out of sheet 
metal, iron, or tinned iron; or they may be cast 
in copper, brass, or steel, or other material, 
Some of the metal frames are japanned, painted, 
or varnished, in such a way that they are them. 
selves of an ornamental character. 

ArtiriciaL Stone.—C. D. Abel. A Commun. 
nication, dated February 3rd, 1869.—The prin. 
cipal components of this hydraulic cement are 
lime, silica, and alumina, the two latter being by 
preference extracted from refractory clays. In 
order to bring about the formation of the double 
silicate of alumina and lime, sulphuric and 
boracic acid are added in small quantities to the 
compound. 

Cuimney Guarps.—W. Blundell. Dated 5th 
February, 1869.—The guard or casing, which is 
to be placed on the chimney-top in the usual 
manner, is made lar in cross section 
and covered at its top by a suitable cap. The 
sides at their upper parts are formed with open- 





ca will shortly be occupied by dwellings for the 
SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS.  ondipeani. The elees iam are 80 | 
Wigston.—The old schools having been found arranged that they can be converted into dwell- | 
quite inadequate to the requirements of the ings at any time, with very little additional ex- 
village, a movement was set on foot to obtain pense. The principal portion of the ground 
new ones, and the requisite funds having been floor is flagged with 4-in. Rosendale flags, and 
gained to make a start, the superintendence of the whole of the upper floor is double boarded. 
the building was undertaken by Mr. W. Barber, | All bearing timber and joiners’ timber is best 
architect, London, and son of the Vicar of St. Savannah pitch-pine. The main front is built of 
John’s, Leicester. The means placed at his dis- Platt’s best stock brick, and the remainder of 
posal were too limited to admit of anything in | selected seconds brick, with stone heads to win- 
the way of ornamental detail. The schools are dows, and stone quoins to angles, with stone 
of red brick, and covered with Swithland slates, cornice corbelled ont. The masons’ work 
and are in the Early Pointed style. They com.|has been executed by Messrs. Edward Hill 
prise boys’, girls’, and infants’ rooms. The boys’ & Brothers; plastering, Mr. Scholes ; plumbing 
and girls’ rooms can be used as a mixed school, and glazing, Mr. Robt. Caton ; slating, Mr. John 
and for village meetings. They can be sepa- Kay; and the carpenters’ and joiners’ work, by 
rated by a moveable partition, so as to form) Messrs. Ashworth themselves. The cost of the 
distinct rooms if necessary. The new buildings building is about 3,000/. ; and it has been erected 
are designed to accommodate 250 children, 150 from the designs and plans of Mr. James Hart, 
boys and girls, and the remainder infants, and of Southport, architect. 
are set back some distance from the village) 
— the space between the street and the | 
uilding forming a spacious play-ground. Yards | = — 
and offices are ve A neg a8 of the | PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. | 
schools, and behind the yards is a large garden,| Stet Pites.—J. H. Johnson. A communica- 
which it has been proposed to utilise as a work. tion, dated 29th January, 1869.—This consists | 





ings, the combined total area of the openings at 
each side of the guard or casing being equal to 
the cross sectional area of the guard or casing 
itself. Each opening is provided with a flap or 
louvre-piece, working horizontally on pivots or 
centres in such manner that the upper part of 
the flap or louvre-piece when it is closed shall 


slightly overlap the inner edge of the upper part 
of its opening, while the lower part of the flap 
or louvre-piece inthe same position in like man- 


ner overlaps the outer part of the lower edge of 
the opening. Each flap}or louvre-piece is so 
balanced by a weight, or by other suitable means, 
as to stand at an angle when at rest, thus 
leaving its opening clear for the escape of smoke 


or vitiated air, but so, nevertheless, that the 
slightest current of air from without shall have 
the effect of causing it to close its opening. 


Roorinc Tires.—L. A. St. Paul de Lingay. 
Dated 9th February, 1869.—The inventor pro- 
vides the tiles with lateral flanges, by which 
they are connected together, and also with ears 
for securing the tiles to the framing of the 
roof. The ears are fixed at one corner of the 
tiles, while the ears are made to hook on to the 
flanges, and are also secured by nailing to the 
rafters. The number of these ears vary 


ground for the children, and as a means of in the forming of iron or steel into piles, faggots, ing to the size of the tiles; by making the tiles 

teaching them something of horticulture. The or billets, preparatory to rolling, by pressing the of small dimensions the inventor is enabled to 

contract was taken by Messrs. John S & metal into forms of the required shape, also in | use much thinner and cheaper metal than is the 
Son, of Wigston, builders, at a cost of 9691. The forming iron or steel into hollow piles or billets case when tiles are made of considerable size. 

schools have been opened by the Bishop of the preparatory to rolling into other articles, such © Masons’ Toors.—A. Munro and W. B. Adam- 

diocese. as pipes or columns; various combinations or son, Dated 18th February, 1869.—This consists 

—— = arrangements of machinery may be employed | in the construction of conical tubular tools. The 

STAINED GLASS in manufacturing pressed and moulded piles or ‘tools under the first modification constitute a 

‘ faggots, as above described, but that which the! hollow truncated cone or short conical tube. 





St. John’s Chapel, Cirencester Church.—This inventor has found to give the best results con- 
chapel has been enriched by the setting up of siste of a bydraulic or other powerful press, the | 
two windows, representing a portion of the his- ram of which carries a plunger which accurately 
tory of St. Jobn. The story begins in the upper fits inside a strong metal case or mould, of avy 
division of the western window, on the right- desired size and transverse section, the sides of 
hand side, in which the angel is foretelling to such mould being capable of opening on hinges, 
Zacharias the nativity of St. John. Underneath in order to release the compressed and finished 
is the Vision of Zacharias inthe Temple. The pile. The blooms having been placed in the 
upper division, on the left compartment of the mould, and the sides closed down and secured, 
window, represents the Nativity of St. John; the plunger is caused to enter through one end 
and that underneath, the Visitation of Mary of the mould, which is left open for that purpose, 
to Elizabeth. In the eastern window, the upper and to forcibly compress, by the action of the 
compartment on the right hand represents the hydraulic press, the metal contained inside the 
Circumcision of St. John; and underneath, mould, thereby not only expelling the impurities 
Zacharies writes, “His name is John.” The) which may be in the bloom, and which escape 


lower compartment, adjoining, exhibits St. John through the joints in the mould, but causing the 


in the presence of the Virgin Mary and the infant 
Saviour; and the compartment above, the Mis- 
sion of St. John. These windows, we under- 
stand, have been set up to the memory of the 
late Mr. Lawrence and his wife, residents in this 
town. They were designed and executed by 
Mesers. Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. 

Abbey Church, Cambridge-——Three more win- 
dows have been inserted in this church. The 
south side chancel window is filled with the 
figure of Charity, under an ornamental canopy ; 
the one on the north side is a memorial window, 


metal to be thoroughly consolidated, and to take 
the exact form of the mould. 

Paint.—F, Jay. Dated January 29th, 1869.— 
The inventor propoees to use any or all the in- 
gredients now used in the manufacture of paints, 
but the peculiarity of his invention consists in 
utilising or using together with euch ingredients 
the common resin of commerce ip combination 
with oxide of zinc. This combination has not 
heretofore —_ employed in the manufacture of 
peint, applicable to the various purposes 
which ordinary paint is used. : i 





The tools are fixed in the holders of the machine 
for cutting stone, slate, marble, rock, or other 
substances, preferably by means of a bolt, which 
passes into or through the hollow or tubular part 
of the tool, on or in the other end of which a nut, 
spring, or collar is placed, or the bolt may be 
made to tightly fill the hole in the socket, in 
which case the nut, spring, or collar is dispensed 
with. The bolt, on being tightened, draws the 
tool firmly into the recess formed in the socket 
or holder to contain it. Under a second modifi- 
cation the tool is made hollow for a certain 
length only, the after part forming a solid 
shank or bar, which passes into a corre- 
epondingly formed hole in the socket or holder, 
and by which it is beld therein. The tools con- 
structed under the first modification are to be 
formed of chilled iron steel, forged or p 

into the requisite shape, or of chilled or forged 
compounds or alloys of iron or steel. The tools 
constructed under the second modification are to 
be made of chilled iron or of chilled compounds 
or alloys of iron or steel. 

Brick Press —J. A. Wade and J. Cherry.— 
Dated 18th February, 1869.—A suitable frame 
mounted on wheels or otherwise, carries 
fixed die or mould (for forming the sides of the 





brick, tile, or other article) to which is hinged 
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the movable upper die or lid. The lower die or 
loose bottom, which works vertically inside the 
fixed die or mould, and by which the pressure is 
given, is supported upon two eccentrics keyed 
apon a shaft capable of revolving in bearings 
fixed to the frame, and having a hand lever 
keyed at one end thereof. The hinged upper die 
or lid when closed is held down by a catch, but 
when released by a cam on the eccentric shaft 
or a pin on the lever is thrown back by means of 
a spring. 

Stiptinc Winnows.—A. Bartholomew. Dated 
18th February, 1869.—The inventor applies a 
plate or plates, or surface or surfaces, to the side 
or sides of the upper sash, with holes tapped to 
receive @ serew with a square or other head 
adapted to receive a loose key, by which such 
screw is placed in position, and when in position, 
by acting on the upper part of the lower sash, 
to prevent the one from being raised and the 
other from being lowered beyond a snitable 
distance, which may be varied by the position 
of the screw in the upper sash. 

BRick-MaKING Macainery.—F.Vanderney. A 
communication. Dated February 3rd, 1869.— 
This consists of a pag-mill of the ordinary con- 
struction mounted above a series of moulds, 
which are placed in a circular or rectangular 
framing. The clay or other material is forced 
down to the lower part of the pug-mill, where it 
enters moulds carried upon a circular table, 
which has a rotary motion communicated to it in 
any suitable manner. Beneath the table a 
wheel or drum is placed, upon which the bottoms 
of the moulds are brought to bear in their 
rotation. This wheel causes the moulds to rise, 
so as to bring the upper surface against the 
underside of a fixed table or plank; in this 
operation the clay becomes compressed within 
the mould. The moulds, with the material 
within them, then pass on towards a second 
wheel or drum, by which the bottom of the 
mould is lifted, so as to cause the moulded article 
to project beyond the top of its mould. It can 
then be removed to a drying stack; or, if the 
clay is sufficiently free from moisture, it can be 


Poohs Received. 


The Indian Economist (Street, Cornhill) is 
the title of a new monthly journal published 
in Caleutta, and devoted to Economic and 
Statistical inquiries concerning India. Judging 
from the two numbers before us, this is not a 
superficial scissors-and-paste affair, but the work 
of well-informed men, in earnest, and is likely to 
be found of much service.——The Statistical 
Reporter, also a monthly publication, gives 
valuable returns and other information concern- 
ing India.—* Cassell’s Household Guide” is 
intended to supply information in a cheap form 
on the various departments of household manage- 
ment. Part I. contains much useful matter.—— 
The astronomical illustration in De la Rue’s Red 
Letter Diary and the Pocket-Book, of course, 
refers to the luminous prominences from the 
sun, concerning which so much has been | 
discovered during the year. Mr. Warren De la} 
Rue shows in the article accompanying the | 
illustration how early he contributed important | 
information on the sabject.——The Quarterly | 
Review for October (Murray) contains several 
papers of special interest. One is on the Water | 
Supply of London; another on the Byron Mys- | 
tery; a third on Islam, by the author of the 
gemarkab!e paper in the Quarterly on the Talmud. | 
There are also papers on Isaac Barrow; on 
Higher and Lower Animals; and others on} 
political and ecclesiastical subjects. The paper | 
on the Water Supply of London is a bona fide| 
review of the Report of the Royal Commission | 
on Water Supply, and other reports and returns. | 
The reviewer draws particular attention to the 
Thames Basin as a source of supply treated of | 
by the Commissioners ; and to the desirability of | 
transferring the water supplies tothe metropolitan 
or municipal authorities, so as to have the| 
consolidated water-supply under public con- 
trol. A notice of some ancient tombstones, at 
Movilla, County Down. By W. H. Patterson. 
Belfast: Baird, printer. This is the substance 
of a paper read before the Belfast Naturalists’ 
Field Club. It relates to certain ancient slabs 











stacked or otherwise treated for burning. 

Serine Hiners.—J. Reap and W. H. Michel- | 
more. Dated 26th February, 1869.—The pin or | 
vertical axis of the hinge is mounted in bear- 
ings, so that it can freely turn through rather 
more than a quarter of a revolution either way. 
The upper part of this pin is squared so as to 
receive a lever or shoe which is affixed to the 
lower angle of the door, which thus turns on 
and with this pin as an axis. On the pin are 
mounted two rollers, so asto turn on vertical discs, 
which are at some distance from the axis of the 
pin itself. Two curved jaws are mounted on 
vertical axes, one on each side of the hinge-pin, 
and are acted on by a spring, so as to make 
them close tightly together towards the hinge- | 
piv, and these jaws are geared together, so that 


|nary shape, with sculptured crosses on them, 


in the churchyard of Movilla, of an  ordi- 


of various designs.——Bakerian Lecture. On 
the Continuity of the Gaseous and Liquid States 
of Matter. By Thos. Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. 
From this abstract from the proceedings of the 
Royal Society, it appears that Dr. Andrews 
has discovered that carbonic acid gas can be 
made to pass, without breach of continuity, 
from the gaseous to the liquid state, and 

“As a direct result of his experiments, he concludes 
that the gaseous and) quid states are only widely-separated 
forms of the same condition of matter, and may be made 
to pass into one another by a series of gradations so | 
gentle that the passage shall nowhere present any inter- | 
ruption or breach of continuity. From carbonic acid as a | 
perfect gas, to carbonic acid as a perfect liquid, the transi- 
tion may be accomplished by a continuous process, and 








when either one of them is caused to move from 
the hinge-pin the other also moves from the 
hinge-pin. The rollers already described bear | 
on the inner surfaces of these jaws, one upon | 
each, and each of these faces is made of such | 
curvature that when, by moving the door, the 
hinge-pin with its roller is turned, the roller 
running on either face causes the jaws to ex- 
pand against the force of the spring, and, con- 
sequently, when the door is left free the force of 
the spring tending to make the jaws close 
together causes the rollers to be passed towards 
the middle position, and so closes the door. 
Supstirute ror Fire-srick.—J. Clif. Dated 
lst March, 1869.—Instead of using fire-bricks, | 
lamps, stones, tiles, or other forms of materials | 
or compounds in construction, burnt or unburnt, 
the inventor uses powdered or reduced ganister, | 





| tinuous process, can only be reached by a long and cir- 


the gas and liquid are only distant stages of a long series 
of continuous physical changes. Under certain conditions 
of temperature and pressure, carbonic acid finds itself, it 
is true, in a state of instability, and suddenly passes, 
without change of pressure or temperature, but with the 
evolution of heat, to the condition which, by the con- 


cuitous route.” 


The Yorkshire Tumuli.—The Rev. Canon 
Greenwell, of Durham, has resumed his investi- 
gations in the British tumuli of the Malton 
district, with a view of completing his researches 
(so far as the North Wold range is concerned), 
there being no barrows left, except those which 
have been rifled years ago by the curiosity-hunter 
and treasure-seeker. The feature of one barrow 
was the finding of a sandstone slab having 
“cup” markings on both sides. Another 
barrow (which yielded no interment) abounded 
in these “cup”-marked stones. There were 
scores of them, in fact. The stone varied in 
shape and size; some had but one “cup,” while 
others had a row of several “ cups,” some on both 
sides and some on the edges; six or eight being 
together at times, and often connected by a 
groove [cat in the stone. These cup-shaped 
hollows were perfectly fresh, and showed no sign 
of wear; in fact, the tool marks remained quite 
as sharp as the day when made. In this dis- 
covery there was not one single instance which 
showed any sign of use. Most of the striking 
examples will be engraved. The stones in which 
the “cup” markings are found are of a soft 
nature, and might easily have been worked by a 
flint chisel. Most of the marked stones will go 
to Darham. Nothing is said of any concentric 
circles, with which the cup-shaped markings are 
usually bat not always accompanied on the 
rocks in Northumberland. Other barrows were 
opened ; but these were the most interesting. 


Wational Education League.—The vitally 
important subject of education, now being fully 
agitated, for the establishment of a public 
opinion on the subject, has our best wishes so 
far as regards the education of every child in 
the country. The first general meeting of the 
members of the National Education League 
has been held at Birmingham, with a large 
attendance both of ladies and gentlemen, the 


latter including many of the most forward 


promoters of the educational movement in all 
parts of the country. A deputation from 
the Society of Arts, consisting of Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B., Member of the Council, and 
Mr. Le Neve Foster, Secretary, attended. Mr, 
George Dixon was called to the chair. Various 
papers were read and discussed on successive 
days; and it was finally resolved—“ That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, the scheme of the 
National Education League is the one best 
adapted to secure the education of every child 
in the country; and ‘‘ That the executive com- 
mittee of the League be requested to prepare a 
Bill, based upon the principles of the League, for 
introduction into the House of Commons during 
the next session of Parliament.” 


The New Workhouse, Islington.—At the 
last meeting of the Islington Guardians the 
clerk read a letter from Mr. Burden, the archi- 
tect at the new workhouse, Upper Holloway, in 
which he stated that being informed that the 
Board had passed a resolution with reference to 
the appointment of a surveyor, it remained for 
him to state that it was necessary that one daly 
qualified party should be appointed to act as the 
surveyor on behalf of the guardians as against 
any party the contractors might employ on their 


side. The necessity for one party was 0c- 
The Shipwrecked Mariner : a Quarterly Mari- | pasioned by the fact that the duties to be per- 
time Magazine. No. Ixiv., vol. 16. October, | formed involved responsibility. That the clerk 
1869. Morrish, Paternoster-row. This sixpenny | of works would be in attendance when required 
quarterly is interesting to all connected with the | was, of course, assumed. It was inevitable that 
sea, and interested in the extension of the life-| ,.oounts would have to be made out; but such 
boat system. The number before us contains counts must under the contract be the result of 
a report of the thirteenth anniversary of the) measurements, and nothing short of the greatesé 
Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal | gonfusion could be anticipated in the event of 
Benevolent Society; tables of sums given for | the measurement of the deviations being left, in 
relief to fishermen and mariners, their widows | the first instance, entirely in the hands of the 
and orphans, &c., by the society referred contractors. He reiterated his opinion that it 











stone, quartz, sand, mica, sandstone, or other | to; and to shipwrecked crews, &c. It also con- | 


silicious material, plumbago, lime, baryta, stea- tains various narratives and other interesting 
tite, and magnesia, alone or separately, or in| matter ; and is usually purchased for distribu- 


varied proportions with fire-clays, or with each | 
other, or with silicious or other solutions, mixed | 
or not with hair, fibre, sawdust, shavings, or | 
pulverised coke, or with other analogous mate- 
rials. 








Convalescent Home, Manchester.—Ait a 
meeting of the trustees of the Manchester In- 
firmary, held on Monday evening; it was stated 
that Mr. Robert Barnes, late cotton manu- 
facturer, had made the handsome gift of 10,0001. 
to the institution, with the intention of its being 
applied in support of a new convalescent hospital 
established at Cheadle. It was agreed that the 
new institution should be named “ The Barnes 
Convalescent Home,” in honour of the donor. 





tion amongst fishermen and other seafaring 
people. 








Wiscellanea. 





Illustrations of Roman London. — The 
Common Council have agreed, at the sugges- 
tion of the Library Committee, that a detailed 
description of Roman remains found in the city 
of London be obcained, and the drawings of 
the pavement recently found chromo-lithographed 
at an expense not exceeding 135/., and a copy 
sent to every member of the court, and to the 
members of various learned societies and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 





was most advisable that the surveyor appointed 
be one acquainted with the works. Should it be 
the pleasure of the Board to constitute the clerk 
of works the surveyor in question (a mode of 
procedure for a, work of such importance most 
unusual), it must be obvious that his time would 
thus be very largely if not entirely absorbed, to 
the abandonment of his present very important 
duties, unless the whole matter be deferred until 
the completion of the works, which, for manifold 
reasons, would be quite at variance with the 
advice he had given to the Board as their archi- 
tect. 
A Railway Station Burnt.—The railway 
s station at Heckmondwike, Dewsbury, 
accidentally caught fire on Tuesday night last, 
and was completely gutted. The damage 
amounts to nearly 20,0001. The east wall fell, 
and two men were severely hurt. 
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Value of Property in Bristol.—Stoke 
House, formerly the residence of Sir Henry 
Lippincott, with the adjoining park, in all about 
ninety acres, has been sold by auction in Bristol 
for the Birmingham Financial Company, who, 
having not long since purchased the property, 
divided it into forty-four lots, as a building- 
ground speculation. The bouse and grounds 
were knocked down to Mr. W. H. Budgett, of 
Redland, who also bought the greater portion of 
the land. The prices ranged from 3501. to nearly 
1,0001. per acre, and it is said that the Birming- 
ham Financial Company have realised a profit of 
over 22,0001., the property having been purchased 
only a few months since for 30,0001. 


Wew Masonic Hall at Stockton-on-Tees. 
The foundation-stone of a new Freemasons’ Hall, 


Progress of the Channel Docks, Bristol. 
The dock, lock, and tidal harbour at Avonmouth | 
cover an area of 25 acres. The dock itself will 
cover 16 acres of ground. It is 1,400 ft. long, 
by 500 ft. wide. The lock will take up 3 acres, 
and will be 450 ft. in length, by 85 ft. in width. 
The tidal harbour outside will occupy the remain- 
ing 6 acres. Sufficient progress bas been made 
in the excavations to enable the visitor to under- 
stand without difficulty, the exact outline and 
size of the new dock, lock, and approaches. The 
average depth of the excavations is a little over 
four yards; in some places it is as much as six 
yards. 4 very large proportion of the soil exca- 
vated has been used in the construction of the 
dam which is made to keep back the tidal water 
whilst the lock is in course of construction, and 





the completion of this portion of the work (the 


re we Gok once te Metro- 
itan Tramways om ve given 
Proial notice to the Poplar Dietrict Bowes of 
Works that works for constro the line of 
tramway between Whi burch and 
Stratford will be com within fourteen 
days from the date of notice. The companies 
are bound under their Act not to break up more 
than 100 yards of the road at one time, and to 
leave a quarter of a mile between any openings 
they may make. It is understood that the works, 
when commenced, will be pushed rapidly for. 
ward, and that the carriages for the line have 
been ordered, some being already complete, while 
others are in course of construction. 


rs and the India Office.—Since 


our leading article was {in type, we have been 
informed that the Duke of Argyll received at 





for the Lodge of Philanthropy, has been laid on dam) was one of the chief causes of a visit of | 
the north side of Wellington-street, with befitting the shareholders, which has recently taken place. | 


ceremonies. The site is on the west side | dle 
of the town, in a street recently laid out.|_ Trade Unionists in Manchester. wf 


i trade-union | 
; : ished by Saturday a deputation from ten n | 
a ae — gt associations, including the building trades, engi- 
ing 72 ft. in length, with a height of 50 ft.,|Dee™® spinners, and tailors, waited upon the 
constructed chiefly of red brick. On the | Mayor of Manchester (Alderman Graves), at 0 
centre of the front elevation will be a stone Town-hall, for the ——— herp the 
facade, projecting from 1 ft. to 2 ft. inadvance of ®tention of the my! angie Prager 
the rest of the building. In the interior there S®rily slow progress of the pul ic wor § 
will be an entrance-bail, lodge-room, banquet- City, and the consequent privation ental 4 pt 
ing-hall, kitchens, &c. The lodge-room will be ® !arge proportion of working men and their 
lighted from the roof. which will be slated and {@m™ilies, whose means of subsistence are entirely 
of a moderate pitch. The estimated cost, with dependent upon the proceeds yond daily ee 
the land, is 1,4001., and the entire contract has °F © parochial relief.” The Mayor suggested | 


: that the deputation should present their me- 
eS eee morial to the council through the medium of a 


the India Office, on Wednesday, the 27th inst., 
a deputation of the council of the Ins‘itution of 
Civil Engineers, on the subject of a notification 
lately issued by the Public Works Department 
of the Government of India. The deputation 
consisted of Mr. C. Hatton Gregory, president ; 
Mr. Bidder, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Hawks. 
ley, Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Bramwell, Mr. Hemans, 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. Stephenson ; Mr. Manby, 
honorary secretary; and Mr. Forrest, the 
secretary. 


Mosaic Picture for Southgate Church.— 
Messrs. Salviati & Co. have just now produced 
in mosaic a “Last Supper,” intended for the 
new reredos in Southgate Church, designed by 
Mr. G. G. Scott. The mosaic is of considerable 


size, and has cost 2101. To the workmanship as 





A Welsh Railway on a New Principle.— 
The Portmadoc and Festiniog Railway is attract- 
ing attention among scientific men. It is now 
used as a regular goods and passenger line. The 
gauge is only 2 ft. broad. Hence, though the 
line runs through a very difficult country, the 
expenses of construction and working are 80 
smail that the traflic yields the enormous revenue 
of 30 per cent. The proportion between the 
dead weight and paying weight is much less 
than upon other railways. The engine and 
tender upon this line weigh about 10 tons, 
against 40 tons upon the wider gauge of other 
lines. Instead of a first-class carriage weighing 
7} tons, to carry thirty-two passengers, and 
representing nearly 5 cwt. of dead weight for 


each passenger, the carriages on the Festiniog after the opening ceremony, the founder of the 


weigh only 30 cwt. for twelve passengers, or 
23 cwt. for each person carried. 


St. Pancras Schools, Leavesden, Wat- 


member, and then have the subject fully dis- a mosaic we have no objection to make; it is an 


cussed. In his position as mayor he had no power | excellent specimen of the art. As a pictare, it 
to decide the question. is somewhat monotonons, and wants force. The 

The Village Hospital Movement.—The colours, however, blend harmoniously, and the 
Rev. Henry W. Majendie, the vicar of Speen, general effect is agreeable. Some of the heads 
Berks, has just erected in that parish a village | are exceedingly good. 


hospital for the reception of poor persons suffering ; . 
from disease or accident. It is built of brick,| Working Men's College.—The inangaral 


and stands in an open and pleasant part of the | ®ddress on the opening of the sixteenth session 
village. Six or eee bede will be made up to | ¥48 delivered on Monday night at the — 
commence with. A nurse experienced in the Great Ormond-street, by = — “ a 
London hospitals will superintend; and the F. D. Maurice, M.A. A e Pros r. ryt 
medical practitioners of Newbury will attend (vice-priucipal), Mr. 8. grok ae et 
the patients. The building has been formally Prudence at University ea 5 a - a 
opened. A contemporary mentions, as “a most | Flower, and Mr. T. Hug ald bs : — of 
singular coincidence, that within a few hours | Mr. Hughes thought they eel prow 

the gold medal conferred on the _— nc oo 
hospital (Mr. Majendie) slipped down while con- | }@8t Exhibition at the Hag ue, as & token of | 
cones with a friend, and broke his arm.” | usefulness among the working classes. 


Mark Masonry in Cornwall.—This is | Altona Exhibition Awards.—Considering 


ford.—At a recent meeting of the St. Pancras Comparatively a new Masonic degree in Corn- _the small proportion of British exhibitors, it was 


Board of Guardians, the School Committee pre- 
sented a report stating that they had inspected 
the progress of the works in connexion with 
the erection of their schools, and found that the 
buildings are rapidly approaching completion ; 
but that with respect to the progress of the 
drainage works, it appeared that Mr. Mann, the 
contractor for the erection of the schools, is of 
opinion these drainage works will interfere with 
the due performance of his contract, and that 
unless they are at once stopped, he will apply to 
the Court of Chancery for an injanction. Mr. 
North, the chairman of the committee, stated 
that the object of Mr. Mann appeared to be to 
get an extension of time and money from the 
guardians, 


Granville Hall, near Ramsgate. —Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed, who have been travelling 
through the provinces with great success, in- | 
augurated, at St. Lawrence-on-the-Sea, near 
Ramegate, the Granville Hall, a new building, | 
which is capable of holding a very large audience. | 
The hall is built in the Gothic style, and is| 
lighted by windows fitted with coloured glass. 
In the centre stands the fireplace, with rouge- 
royal columns, with Carrara marble bases and 
caps, representing the hop, vine, and various 
fruits. Over the arch is a free translation of 
the “ Lignum super foco,” &e., of Horace, and 
the whole is surmounted by the arms and sup- 
porters of the Granville family, with their 
motto, “ Frangas, non jlectes.” Over the main 
entrance is the inscription, “Through these 
wide gates none come too early or depart too 
late.” Mr. Pugin was the architect. 


Chief Commissioner of Works. — Her 
Majesty the Queen has been pleased, by Warrant 
under the Royal Sign Manual, to appoint Mr. 
Acton Smee Ayrton, to be First Commissioner of 
her Majesty’s Works and Public Baildings in 

lace of Mr. Layard, who bas been appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid. 





wall, or at least it has been revived during the not to be expected that any large number of 
last few years, and is making considerable pro- awards would be made to this country. The 
gress under the auspices of ite first Cornish official lists show 60 diplomes Whonneur, of 
Grand Master, who was installed G.M. about which the Singer Manfacturing Company has 
two years since at Truro. This degree is separate one. There are 100 gold medals, among which 
and distinct in its government from the Craft figure Shand & Mason, Marshalls, of Gains- 
Masonry, of which Mr. Augustus Smith, of Scilly. borough, and McCormick ; also W. A. Wood, the 
is the Provincial Grand Master for Cornwall, and | “‘Grover & Baker,” and “Elias Howe” sewing 
has its own charitable fands, schools, annuities, machines. Out of 34 silver medals the U aited 
&c. Although every candidate for admission | Kingdom receives 15, 


must previously have been a Craft Mason, they) greene Bay.—The sea between this and the 
have no other connexion, and hold separate poonivers is making rapid inroads, and no steps 
lodges. It is termed the Fourth Degree in Free- appear to be taken to check its advance. The 
ny: | distance is between three and four miles, and if 

Rome.—Galignani says,—“ The Chevalier a sea-wall were built, a very easy matter, the 
Pietro Rosa, director of the excavations in the ground reclaimed would alone be a considerable 
part of the Palatine Hill that has become the boon. A concrete wall, in which the shingle 
property of the Emperor Napoleon III., admitted would play a part, would effectually protect the 
the public lately to visit the archeological land from destruction, and this applies more or 
discoveries recently made by the side of the less to the whole “coast line” of the Trinity.—S. 


baths of Livia. This interesting discovery | oo 
consists of a swimming-school, with a series of | Pec yy i ote "A iotapsies 
chambers constructed with reticular walls, coated | theo st . alee? . foie oy two-fold 
with stucco, and adorned with fine encaustic bi “o" are a > William 
paintings ; these last covered with a preservative | ro eat haga ’ ai rome: ' a : 
chemical varnish. They represent various mytho- "'7&S°Y, “ne Ciscoverer © 


| logical subjects, surrounded by some very delicate | waters, and asa tribute to the memory of the 
| drawings, executed with great skill and in very | 


late Sir Charles Slingsby, bart. To assist in this 
_ work the directors of the Royal Chalybeate Spa- 
rooms have just given a successful concert iD 
i ape “gy ot baer Prison. — At a aid of the memorial fund. 

meeting oO e Middlesex magistrates a com- : . 
mittee reported the result of their inquiries |, Batldings in the City.—The City gay 
in reference to a site upon which to erect | @ Teported to the Court of Common Con 

@ new county prison. The result of adver. | ‘8+ his estimate of the expense of the agra A 
tising was that offers of forty-six sites had | "¢P#irs to the public buildings belonging to t 
been made, and of these the most desirable | Corporation for the half-year ending Lady-day 
was considered to be one at Highbury Vale, | 2%" i8 7,9501., ‘as follows :—The Mansion House, 


brilliant colours. 





between 12 and 13 acres in extent. The pur- 
chase of this at a cost not exceeding 12,2501. 
was recommended by the committee, and after 


1,0001.; prisons, 2501.; Guildhall, &c., 2001. ; 
markets, 5001. ; other public buildings, 6,0001. 


whe New Offices for Poplar.—The Board 


considerable discussion it was agreed to. Con-|have terminated the contract with Messrs. 


siderable opposition is manifested to the pro- 
position, 





Baker & Constable, and determined on obtaining 
fresh tenders for the work. 





